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THE OUTLOOK. 


UR Boston correspondent reports this week 

various matters of interest which have recently 
occurred in that city. Mr. Thomas G. Shearman 
discusses at length the effect of the single tax 
from the point of view of an earnest advocate 
of that method of taxation. The Rev. Newton 
M. Hall gives an account of a practical method 
of church work under the title “Church In- 
dustrial Schools.” A Recent Graduate of a theo- 
logical seminary makes some practical suggestions 
relating to seminary organization and work. Pro- 
fessor Gide, of the Law Faculty of Montpellier 


University, France, a scholar of distinction, gives 
some account of the growing interest of Protest- 


ant pastors in France in social questions and studies. 
In the “ Study Fire” series there is a chapter on 
‘Dull Days.” Mr. Charles Barnard describes the 
“Making of a Great Dictionary.’”’ Mrs. Orpen 
contributes a delightful sketch of foreign observa- 
tion and residence under the title of * A Year in 
Sienna.” In the Home, Jane Alden makes some 
practical suggestions on the subject of “ Invita- 
tions ;’ Miss Scovil condenses in a short article 
some very sound observations on ‘ Cooking;” 
Sophy Winthrop has something to say about “ Old- 
_ Fashioned Sponge Cake.”” Our Young Folks are en- 
tertained this week by an account of the “Rip Van 
Winkle of Japan” by Miss Kin Kato, and by the 
description of some pleasant games for ‘“ An Hour 
Before Bedtime.” In the Sunday Afternoon will 
be found a very fresh and helpful sermon by the 
‘Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D, on “ The Adjustment 
of Faith to Knowledge.” Mr. Brownell’s “ French 
Traits ” and Mrs. Brown’s “ Musical Instruments 
and their Homes.” 


in the department of Books and Authors. 
* * 


* 
The transference of political power in this coun- 


try is always impressive to the mind, but has some- 
times lacked dignity to the eye. That was not the 
case, however, with the ceremonies in Washington 
on Monday. Never before was the National Capi- 
tal thronged by a greater concourse of people from 
all parts of the country, and never before has a 
greater host braved the discomforts and perils of 
an inelement March day than that which witnessed 
the induction into office of President Harrison. 
Every preparation had been made to secure an 
impressive occasion. Decorations of all kinds, 
‘in good and bad taste, were lavished on the 
principal streets; unluckily,a heavy rain dampened 
somewhat the out-of-door ardor of the occasion, 
and took the edge of brilliancy off the out-of- 
door ceremonies. The usual order was adhered to: 
President Cleveland and the President-elect drove 
together from the White House to the Capitol; 
were received in the Senate Chamber, where the 
vath was administered to the Vice-President-elect ; 
proceeded to the east portico of the Capitol, where 
the oath was administered by the Chief Justice to 
the President-elect, and the inaugural address de- 
livered. After these ceremonies the President 
returned to the White House and reviewed the pro- 
cession of enthusiastic organizations, associations, 
and private individuals who lined the avenue for 
several hours, undaunted by the rain. The usual 


are subjects of extended notice | 


inauguration ball took place in the evening, the 
Presidential party appearing for a short time on 


The Cabinet of President Harrison is not offi- 
cially announced as we go to press. It seems, how- 
ever, reasonably certain that he has attempted to 
adjust the political complications in this State by 
passing over the claims of both Mr. Platt and Mr. 
Warner Miller to a Cabinet position, and calling in 
lieu of them the Hon. Benjamin F. Tracy. The 
Cabinet as unofficially but on apparently good au- 
thority announced is as follows: | 

Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, of Maine. _ 

Secretary of the Treasury, William Windom, of Minnesota. 

Secretary of War, Redfield Proctor, of Vermont.. 

Secretary of the Navy, Benjamin F. Tracy, of New York. 

Seeretary of the Interior, John W. Noble, of Missouri. 

Postmaster-General, John Wanamaker, of Pennsylvania. 


Attorney-General, W. H. H. Miller, of Indiana. | 
Seeretary of Agriculture, Jeremiah Rusk, of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State will be the nat- 
ural Premier of the Cabinet, but there are indica- 
tions that Mr. Harrison will be his own President. 
We cannot but regard with regret, and as a step 
backward, the fact that nearly one-half the country 


| is left without a representative in the Administra- 


tion, which is without any councilor capable of 

representing the opinions and interests of the South. 

There are certainly some able Republicans who 

would be capable of representing that section i in the 

Government. 
* * 

Mr. Cleveland’s administration has come to its 
close, and it is fitting that the historian, glancing 
backward, should endeavor to give to his readers an 
estimate of its place in American history. Mr. 
Cleveland was elected as a Civil Service Reformer, 
the only distinct issue between him and Mr, Blaine 
being that afforded by the political records of the 
two—the one as Governor, the other as Secretary of 
State and practical prime minister. As a Civil 
Service Reformer, Mr. Cleveland has done a great 
deal more than his critics allow, though less than 
some of the advocates of his election hoped for. 
It appears from a tabular statement in the “ Herald ” 
of February 26 that out of 1,560 clerks in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, with salaries 
ranging from $900 to $1,800, only 330 have been 
appointed under the Democratic administration ; 
1,230 Republicans previously in office being left 
undisturbed. The proportions in the other depart- 
ments do not greatly differ from these figures. 
Thus it appears that in Washington, where adminis- 
tration has been directly under the eye of the Presi- 
dent, the principles of Civil Service Reform have 
been maintained with commendable fidelity. In 
other parts of the country the Administration in 
this respect has depended on the character and 
spirit of officials, who have in some cases made a 
clean sweep, in others have administered the busi- 
ness of the Government on business principles. No 
President can, in the nature of the case, administer 
the details of appointment all over the United States. 
But there is no question that his administration has 
suffered in the public estimate from a lack of cordial 
support by some of his subordinates. His adminis. 
tration has maintained reform enough to offend the 
machine, but not enough to arouse popular enthu- 
siasm against the machine. Nevertheless, it has 


marked a great advance in Civil Service Reform. 


In other respects President Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration appears to us to deserve public esteem for 
its honest and faithful dealing, rather than public 
admiration for any distinguished qualities of genius 
or leadership. The President has shown courage 
in his vetoes of the private pension bills, vetoes 
which have been in almost every instance justified, 
but which have undoubtedly rendered him unpopu- 
lar with a large class of voters. He has shown 
courage in resisting the war spirit and in insisting 
upon exhausting every method of arriving at a 
peaceable solution of our difficulties with Canada 
before resorting to retaliation. Nor do we think 
that history will deny him this credit because in 
his last message on the subject he employed the 
device of the politician to countercheck similar 
devices of his political opponents. The Indian 
cause has made progress under his administration, 
but progress due rather to the development of a 
public sentiment than to any leadership by any 
member of the Administration. Without discussing, 
or expressing opinion upon, the issues involved in 
the last Presidential election, we may, as historians, 
credit President Cleveland with the fact that he has 
compelled his party to adopt a policy of tariff 
reduction in spite of great and weighty opposition 
within the party. And he has thus, after a long 
period, in which the two political parties differed, 
not in their principles, but only in their personnel, 
compelled them both to range themselves on oppo- 
site sides of a great and important issue, which is 
not yet finally settled. So far as we can judge, 
what is called the Southern question has made 
progress toward solution, his administration having 
demonstrated that the rights of the negro are not 
less secure under one political party than under the 
other ; that, in short, the well-being of the Southern 
people, both black and white, depends very slightly, 
if at all, upon Federal interference, and almost 
wholly on educative and political influence within 
the several States. The Democratic administration 
has doubtless suffered from the apparent return of 
Southern dominance in the political administration 
of the House of Representatives, and in the struct- 
ure of its committees. But for this others than 
President Cleveland are primarily responsible. 
Mr. Cleveland takes up his residence in New York 
City, where it is understood he intends to enter 
upon the practice of law. 


* * 


The outcome of the examination of Pigott before 
the Parnell Commission, foreshadowed in these 
columns last week, has been even more swift and 
tragic than was anticipated by those who knew the 
mine which Mr. Parnell’s lawyers were prepared to 
spring under the feet of the forger. On Monday 
night of last week all England knew that the wit- 
ness on whose testimony the case of the London 
“ Times ” depended had been, by his own confession, 
a blackmailer for twenty years, that he was an ex- 
pert and unscrupulous scoundrel, and that he had 
offered to deny the authenticity of the Parnell 
letters after he had: sold them to the “ Times.” 
On Tuesday morning, when the Commission assem- 
bled, it was announced that Pigott had fled, having 
left behind him full confession of the forgery of the 
letters on the strength of which England has been 
filled for the last two years with the most unsparing 
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denunciations of Mr. Parnell and his associates as 
the accomplices and abettors of assassinations. 
One after another of the Irish leaders who had 
been charged with having written these letters was 
put upon the stand and pronounced them forgeries. 


There were two days of uncertainty about the where- | 


abouts of Pigott, but on Friday all doubt was re- 
moved by the news of his suicide at Madrid. The 
Attorney-General has withdrawn the letters from 
the case now pending before the Commission, and 


the “ Times” has published a studied apology and 


withdrawn from sale the reprint of the famous 
article on “ Parnellism and Crime.” 
* 
* 

What the ultimate outcome of this remarkable 
trial may be it is too soon to predict. The Home 
Rulers are jubilant, and their opponents corre- 
spondingly depressed. The “Times” is in a de- 
plorable case. Although it has not retained its 
former undisputed authority, it has been a great 
force in English politics, and its power has been 
largely due to the feeling among many people that 
it possessed a certain infallibility of statement and 
judgment. This tradition has been utterly de- 
stroyed. The great London journal has been 
shown to have been the easy dupe of a third-rate 
forger and blackmailer ; it has introduced into Eng- 
lish politics an attack on a man’s character based 
on forgeries, the nature of which could have been 
detected at the start by the least sagacity; it has 
laid upon the shoulders of its victim the enormous 
expense, the anxiety, and the opprobrium of resisting 
charges which, if true, would have driven him out 
of English public life; there is every reason to 
think that it proceeded with these charges some 
time after its faith was shaken in its own witness. 
The management of the ‘“ Times” has been guilty 
of astupendous piece of folly and a gross act of 
injustice. It has stopped forever the mouth of 


_ English criticism of American journalism by a 


breach of the ethics of public and private life of 
which no American journal has ever been guilty. 
Mr. Parnell and his associates are being urged on 
all sides to bring suits for libel against the “ Times,” 
and certainly they would be justified in exacting 
the uttermost farthing. The Ministry have been 
identified in so many ways with the “Times ” in 
its attack that the effect of the breakdown of the 
prosecution cannot be without serious results for 
them. The reaction in favor of Mr. Parnell is as 
decided as was the feeling against him. In fact, 
England must see to it that the traditional English 
love of fair play does not suffer permanent eclipse 
in this transaction. | 
* 

The uncertainties and perplexities of political life 
in Europe were never more strikingly illustrated 
than during the last few months. It is a time, ap- 
parently, in which all things are working together 
to harass and annoy the Prime Ministers. Lord 
Salisbury must find the outcome of the Parnell 
prosecution a bitter drop in the cup of his prosper- 
ity. We have lately reported the dissension in the 
Sverdrup Ministry in Norway. Prince Bismarck 
has had the pleasure of listening to sharper criti- 
cisms than he has ever heard before, and he is now 
confronted, for the first time, with a competitor for 
the affection and influence of his sovereign. It is 
significant that the diplomatic appointment which 
would have removed Count Waldersee to a con- 
siderable distance from Berlin has been declined 
by that gentleman. In France, Floquet has just 
fallen ; and in Hungary, Tisa, from being a popular 
Minister, has been almost mobbed in the streets, and 
last week was unable to speak because the deputies 
absolutely refused to hear him. In Spain, Sagasta 
is confronted by the possibility of a division of the 
Liberal party on the question of protection ; and 
from Italy comes the news that Crispi, one of the 
most courageous and able men in Italian polities, 
has resigned his office as Prime Minister. 


The Italians are called upon to face a serious 
deficit in their budget, the more serious because of 
the financial difficulties of the country. During 
the past year the Government has spent $40,000 
more than it has received, and the deficit for the 
coming year will probably be nearly as great. 
Although the country is already loaded with taxa- 
tion, the Government is driven to the necessity of 
imposing new taxes. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this condition of affairs has been brought about 
by the necessity of keeping up great land and naval 
armaments. In order to hold her place, Italy is 
pledged to keep her army and navy in a state of 
readiness for any emergency. To fill her part of 
the contract with Austria and Germany she must 
keep her army in a condition for mobilization on a 
week’s notice. In addition to this, she must face 
the danger of an attack by sea, to which she is 
exposed more than any other country in Europe. 
What adds greatly to the uneasiness of the Italians 
is the strong anti-Italian feeling in France, where 
the clerical party, above all things, desire to re- 
store the Pope to his old position, and the Liberals 
are irritated by the alliance with Germany and 
Austria. Altogether, taking into account the dan- 
gers from without, the heavy burden to taxation, 
the distress among the people, and the social dis- 
cord within, Italy stands on very uncomfortable 
and precarious ground. 


* * 
* 


The movement toward a more perfect organiza- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, of which we give some account in an- 
other column, may lead to very important ecclesi- 
astical results. The Roman Catholic Church is 
organized not only in dioceses, each under the 
charge of a bishop, but these dioceses are them- 
selves combined in provinces, each under the charge 
of an archbishop or metropolitan. A similar prin- 
ciple of organization characterizes the Church 
of England, the dioceses being organized in two 
provinces under the supervision of two arch- 
bishops, the Archbishop of York and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Hitherto the Episcopal 
Church in this country has been diocesan m+ rely, 
the dioceses being united in one ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, under the legislative control of a General 
Convention, composed of a House of Bishops 
and a House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. It 
is now determined to unite the five dioceses 
of New York in what will practically be a 
province, the Bishop of New York being ex 
officio President of the Federate Council, which 
will consist of the bishop and assistant bishop of 
each diocese in the State, together with clerical 
and lay representatives to be elected by the sev- 


eral diocesan conventions of the State. 


* * 
* 


The title of archbishop is not given to the bishop 
of New York, but, if we may judge of the future 
from the past, it is likely that his office and funce- 
tions will become practically that of an archbishop 
or metropolitan. If this movement proves success- 
ful, it will probably be followed by a similar combi- 
nation of other dioceses in other provinces under 
similar archiepiscopal supervision. Nor, if the plans 
now formed for the erection of a fine Episcopal 
cathedral in New York City should be carried out, 
would it be extraordinary if the Bishop of New 
York should become practically the primate of the 
United States, as the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
the primate of all England. What is likely to be 
the theological and ecclesiastical effect of such a 
centralized organization it is not easy to forecast. 
It is probable, however, that the free spirit of the 
Republic, which pervades no ecclesiastical institu- 
tion more thoroughly than the Episcopal Church in 
the United States, will prevent those dangers of 
ecclesiastical absolutism which have accompanied 
elaborate ecclesiastical organizations in the past, 
and that the chief, if not the only, effect of a pro- 


vineial organization of the Episcopal Church will 
be to make it more effective and united for its 
aggressive missionary work. If the provincial or- 
ganizations should attempt to control the church for 
party purposes, the almost inevitable result would 
be secession, if not disintegration. 
* 
* 

Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, has offered to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York City 
the sum of ten thousand dollars to pay the ex- 
penses of keeping the Museum open on Sunday. 
This removes the economical objections which have 
been made in the name of the Trustees to Sunday 
opening. It is possible now to try the experiment 
without involving the Museum in debt or imposing 
upon it extra expenditure. The question of Sun- 
day opening is thus left to be determined wholly 
upon its merits. Upon the question so presented 
there is something to be said on both sides. But 
some things that are said may be well left out of 
the argument. The apprehension that open libraries 
and art galleries will draw away the people from 
churches is, we believe, unfounded. On the contrary, 
the clergy. would be far more likely to attract the 
working people to church by sympathizing with and 
supporting the movement to give them free access to 
our art treasures on the only day when they can visit 
those treasures, than by shutting them up to choose 
between the street, the tenement, and the sanctuary. 
The Sunday labor involved in keeping art galleries _ 
open is not very arduous, nor does it involve any 
great number of workers, and it would be easy so to 
enlarge the working force that every custodian would 
have the equivalent of a full rest day every week. 
There are now few Puritans left so consistently 
Puritan that they veil their pictures or keep their 
book-shelves locked on Sundays; and it is not 
altogether easy to see why it is wicked for the public 
to look at public collections and righteous for private 
owners to look at private collections. The serious 
question for lovers of the Sabbath is how they can 
preserve the Sabbath from becoming wholly secu- 
larized. Will the opening of the art galleries be 
followed by the opening of the theaters, and the 
sale of Sunday newspapers be followed by the sale 
of confections, groceries, fancy dry goods, etc., etc., 
until we have the Parisian Sabbath with all its de- 
moralization? This is a real danger, and a danger 
of a great calamity. We are not of the number 
who think the best way to guard against it is to 
prohibit everything our fathers would have prohib- 
ited, lest any change should destroy the Sabbath 
altogether. We would rather give legal liberty to 
whatever tends to intellectual or even esthetic im- 
provement, and give battle to whatever turns the 
day into one of mere merry-making, or introduces 
into it the activities of the markets and of political 
life. To permit Sunday newspapers and Sunday 
railroad trains, and forbid Sunday opening of ‘art 


galleries and libraries, appears to us very like a 


swallowing of the camel and a straining out the 


gnat. 


* 

We published last week an account from a spe- 
cial Boston correspondent of the organization of a 
club composed of men of education, culture, and 
social standing in the city of Boston and its en- 
virons, for the discussion of the problem of social 
and industrial reform. We report this week 
an account of a somewhat similar organization 
in France. Socialism can no longer properly be 
identified with infidelity. Indeed, if we accept 
the broadest definition of Socialism, as a move- 
ment seeking for the improvement of society, 
not merely by the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the poor, but by radical changes in social 
and industrial organization, such as will tend 
to the abolition of pauperism, Socialism, so de- 
fined, is essentially a Christian movement, and may 
be said to differ from Christianity only as a part 
differs from the whole. We commend the ac- 
counts of these two organizations to the considera- 
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tion of our readers. We should be glad to see in 
every considerable city of the country similar 
organizations, formed of men in sympathy with 
Christian institutions and loyal to the teachings of 
Christ, and desirous of learning by mutual discus- 
sion what can be done, through the agency of Chris- 
tian institutions, to incorporate more effectually in 
our social order the principles which Jesus Christ 
inculeated. | 


* ¥ 
* 


No matter how fallacious a statement, if it har- 
monizes with a popular prejudice, it is apt to pass 
uncontradicted until it comes to rank as an accepted 
fact. ‘This is most strikingly illustrated by the 
current assertion that at some time in their lives 
ninety-seven per cent. of business men fail. Per- 
haps it has been the apparent exactness of the 
statement that has silenced all incredulity. During 
the past month we have heard it used in the pulpit 
as illustrating the uncertainty of riches, and seen 
it used in a new work on exchanges as indicating 
the hardships to which business men are exposed. 
On investigation we find, both in Dun’s and Brad- 
street’s reports, that the number of failures last 
year was 10,600, or but a trifle more than one per 
cent. in one hundred of the firms doing business. 
When we consider the age at which most men be- 
come members of firms, it is apparent that the 
average length of their business life does not greatly 
exceed twenty years. If one per cent. fail each 
year, it might, therefore, be inferred that twenty 
per cent. fail in twenty years. But even this infer- 
ence would be untrustworthy. It is the same kind 
of reasoning that would prove that because five per 
_ cent. of the population of New York over ten years 
of age is arrested every year, therefore we are all 
arrested every twenty years. 

* 
* 

CoNGRESSIONAL PROcEEDINGS.—The last impor- 
tant act of President Cleveland's Administration 
was the veto of the bill distributing among the 
States from which it had been collected the $17,- 
000,000 raised by the direct tax of 1861. Presi- 
dent Cleveland took the position that this tax was 
levied upon individuals and not upon the States, 
and therefore ought no more to be refunded than 
the proceeds of any other tax, direct or indirect, 
which was levied during the Rebellion. It could 
not be refunded to the citizens who had originally 
paid it, and therefore the bill appropriating to the 
States the amounts collected was “a sheer bald 
gratuity ” from the general Government to the State 
Governments. The Senate, by a vote of 45 to 9, 
repassed the bill over the President’s veto, but no 
action was taken in the House. Among the nine 
Senators sustaining President Cleveland’s position 
was Mr. Edmunds. The House has refused to 
consent to the payment of the French spoliation 
claims. The Pension Appropriation bill as 
finally passed appropriates $84,000,000. The 
Oklahoma bill failed to become law. The Sen- 
ate has defeated the House amendment to the Inter- 
State Commerce law preventing discrimination rates 
for carrying oil in tank cars and in barrels. The 
fact that the Standard Oil Company owns its own 
tank cars has enabled it to secure lower rates than 
its competitors even under the Inter-State Com- 
merce law. Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, defended the 
Standard Oil monopoly on the ground that it had 
reduced prices, while Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, main- 
tained that human nature was the same in the 
Standard Oil Company as elsewhere, and that the 
Company has always charged the highest rates pos- 
sible. On motion of Mr. Anderson, of Iowa, 
the joint resolution introduced by Mr. Hitt, of Illi- 
nois, to promote commercial union with Canada 
was passed by a unanimous vote. The report of 
the committee noted that the Canadian friends of 
free trade between the two countries had been con- 
tinually met by the argument that the United States 
had given no indication that it would accept the 
closer commercial relations for which they agitated. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL. 


* E Inaugural Address of a Presidentis ordinarily 
much like the Queen’s Speech from the Throne. 
If one desires to ascertain the plans and purposes of 
the administration, he must do so by deduction rather 
than by explicit and unambiguous phrases, and 
by reading between the lines rather than by read- 
ing what is in them. President}Harrison’s inaugural 
is no exception to this rule. It is admirable in spirit, 
sometimes eloquent in phraseology, but it contains 
little that is definite, either as a declaration ‘of pur- 
poses or as a pledge of administrative action. 
Protection is described as a return to the earlier 
policy of the United States, which after the Revo- 
lution found itself compelled to defend itself from 
the commercial policy of the mother country. 
Southern manufacturers are appealed to, to co- 
operate in the establishment of a protective policy 
for the building up of Southern industries ; and the 
President skillfully suggests that in the organi- 
zation of a party of protection they may by friend- 
ly instruction and co-operation make the.black man 
their efficient, safe political ally. This suggestion 
leads on to a declaration which appears to us one 
of the most men i in the address. “ I have 


altogether rejected,” he says, “the suggestion of a. 


apenas executive policy for any section of our coun- 
try.” There is not, then, to be a Southern policy ; : 
and we are very glad to hear it—only a Na- 
tional policy. This declaration is accompanied 
with a serious and earnest argument against 


any and every form of denial of the right 


of suffrage, any and every infringement of the 
sanctity of the ballot-box. In a subsequent para- 
graph on ballot reform, the President suggests, by 
way of warning, that the Federal Government can, 
under the Constitution, if it chooses, undertake the 
supervision of Federal elections and the protection of 
the voters thereat, adding that only the inefficiency 
of State laws or an unfair, partisan administration 
of them could justify the Federal Government in 
availing itself of this power. We do not, however, 
discover anywhere in the address any unambiguous 
and ringing denunciation of the corrupt use of 
money in elections, such as we should havé been 
glad to see, after the revelations which have been 
recently made respecting the use of corruption 
funds, especially in some Northern States, dur- 
ing the last political campaign. As t6 immi- 
gration, “We should be hospitable to immi- 
gration, but should cease to be careless as to the 
character of it:” a well-balanced statement which 
will receive substantially universal assent. 
only practical suggestion as to protection from 
the evils of unrestricted immigration is greater care 
in naturalization. Possibly, however, the further 
suggestion that undesirable immigrants should be 
identified and excluded may be deemed to indicate 
approval of the plan already proposed for consular 
examination, on the other side, of intending’ i immi- 
grants. The paragraphs on our foreign policy are 
fairly summed up in the sentence, “ Calmness, j jus- 
tice, and consideration should characterize : our 
diplomacy.” It is plainly asserted that any inter- 
ocean canal across the Isthmus should not be under 
European control ; and Germany is advised, though 
not by name, that she must not interfere with the 
privileges which we have obtained by treaty from 
Samoa. Strong approbation is given to the princi- 
ple that intelligent diplomacy or friendly arbitra- 
tion should be, ordinarily, adequate to settle interna- 
tional difficulties. We may reasonably hope, in 
view of this declaration, that the consent ‘of the 
Senate will now be given to substitute these methods 
for that of retaliation in settling the questions at 
issue between us and Canada. No part ‘of the 


inaugural is more clear than that portion treating 


of foreign relations, and none, we venture to say, 
will give more universal satisfaction. } 

_ To those who believe as thoroughly and radically 
as The Christian Union does in Civil Servite Re- 
form, the President’s treatment of that subject is 


| 


The 


ter for themselves. 


far from satisfactory. The President does indeed 
pledge himself, and all public officers, to enforce 
the Civil Service Law; but there is no suggestion 
that removals will not be made except for cause, 
nor that appointments will not be made except for 
merit, nor that the business of the Government will 
be administered on purely business principles. On 
the contrary, if we understand his language aright, 
he means to recognize the claims of those who have 
rendered the party efficient service, and he asks 
of them only to be patient, and, in their own in- 
terest, not to be too vehement or importunate in 
their office-seeking. That our readers may judge 
whether we interpret him aright we quote : 


“Honorable party service will certainly not be es- 
teemed by me a disqualification for publie office. But 
it will in no case be allowed to serve as a shield of 
official negligence, incompetency, or delinquency. It 
is entirely creditable to seek public office by proper 
methods and with proper motives, and all applicants 
will be treated with consideration. But I shall need, 
and the heads of departments will need, time for in- 
quiry and deliberation. Persistent importunity will 
not, therefore, be the best support of an applicant for 
office.” 


We shall be very glad if the future demonstrates 
that we have misinterpreted the President's pur- 
pose in this matter, and if his official acts, and 
those of his administration, shall outrun the pledges 
of his inaugural. 

The Treasury surplus is not the greatest evil, but 
it is an evil. It can be reduced without breaking 
down our protective tariff. How? To this ques- 
tion the President gives no answer. He leaves us 
wholly in the dark as to whether he favors the abo 
lition of the whisky and tobacco tax, or an increase 
of tariff so that it shall be, as regards some arti- 
cles, prohibitive, and thus at once protect manu- 
facturers and reduce revenue, or a decrease of 
tariff on some articles, as sugar, for example, with 
a bonus to the manufacturers. He does, however, 
counsel liberal expenditures on an improved navy, 
and impliedly suggests, though he does not explie- 
itly recommend, subsidies to American steamship 
lines and liberal appropriations to pensions. 

The address, which begins with a congratulatory 
glance at the progress of the past century, closes 
appropriately with a graphic and noble suggestion 
of the possibilities of the future : 

shall find unalloyed pleasure in the 
which our next census will make of the swift develop- 
ment of the great resources of some of the States. 
Each State will bring its generous contribution to the 
great aggregate of the Nation’s increase. And when 
the harvest from the fields, the cattle from the hills, 
and the ores of the earth shall have been weighed, 
counted, and valued, we will turn from them all to 
crown with highest honor the State that has most 
promoted education, virtue, justice, and patriotism 
among the people.” 


DEMOCRATS REPUDIATING 
DEMOCRACY. 


ITHIN the last month, in Massachusetts, in 
New Hampshire, in Pennsylvania, in Illinois, 

and in Nebraska, when the question of submitting 
the prohibition amendment to the people came up 
for final action, more than four-fifths of the Dem- 
ocratic representatives in every case voted against 
submission. The point at issue was not whether 
prohibition ought or ought not to be adopted, but 
whether the people had the right to decide the mat- 
Had it been Republicans who 
thus voted that only legislative wisdom was com- 
petent to solve so difficult a problem, their 
action would at least have been consistent with 
the traditions of their political predecessors, the 
old-time Whigs and Federalists. But the chief 
claim of the Democracy in. the realm of political 
philosophy has been that it has forced upon the 
consciousness, not only of this country, but of a 
large part of Europe, the doctrine that the people 
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themselves are the best judges of their own inter- 
ests, and that when trusted with self-government 
even their mistakes will in the end result in their 
advancement: The submission of legislation to 
the will of the majority might, then, be considered 
the fundamental principle of the Democratic party. 
When, htwever, in the States which we have named, 
the best organized and most active constituents of 
the Democratic legislators dictated to them to re- 
pudiate a time-honored principle in order to serve 
a time-dishonored interest, the command was every- 
where obeyed. 

Yet in this instance a plea for consistency with 
party principles was not impossible. The Demo- 
cratic party, it might have been claimed, is, indeed, 
in favor of popular self-government, but not in 
favor of the people of one section legislating for the 
people of another, and therefore must oppose the 
principle of State action upon a question which 
should be left to the people of each local section 
to decide for itself. In other words, American 
Democracy has always upheld the doctrine of 
home rule as well as that of popular self-govern- 
ment. ‘The essence of the principles for which 
Democracy has always claimed to stand, and for 
which its consistent thinkers still stand, is not 
National self-government, nor, in an absolute sense, 
State self-government, but local self-government. 
How, then, has this principle been treated by Demo- 
cratic legislators when the interests of the saloons 
have been at stake ¢ 

In answering this question a discrimination must 
be made between the Democracy of the South and 
that of the North. Atthe South the party has been 
consistent. In nearly every one of the old slave 
States the people of each county are allowed to de- 
cide for themselves whether the saloon is a public 
benefit to be licensed or a public nuisance to be 
ubated. In the control of the liquor traffic the full- 
est measure of local self-government is permitted. 
In no Southern State is there State prohibition, but in 
nearly every one the Democratic legislators have 
consistently accepted the principle that there is as 
much tyranny in forcing a county to retain the 
saloon against its will as in forcing it to suppress it 
against its will. 

At the North, however, this principle of home 
rule and popular government applied to the liquor 
traffic is being even more vigorously repudiated 
by Democratic legislators than was the principle 
that the people of the State have a right to decide 
for themselves upon the question of constitutional 
prohibition. Within the last three weeks the Dem- 
ocrats of the Indiana Legislature, by a strict party 
vote, have defeated local option in that State, while 
in New Jersey they have held a party caucus in 
order to secure the repeal of the local option bill 
passed a yearago. Fortunately, in the latter State, 
Senator Baker, representing a county strongly Demo- 
cratic, but more strongly in favor of local option— 
has decided to follow his own convictions and the 
almost unanimous wishes of his constituents, instead 
of surrendering both at the crack of the party whip 
in the hands of the organized liquor interests. It 
is possible, therefore, that in this State the good 
that has been accomplished may not be undone. 
But this independent action of one Democratic 
legislator does not relieve from disgrace the major- 
ity of his party associates, who have repudiated 
their fundamental political principles in the inter- 
ests of the saloon oligarchy. 

In both Indiana and New Jersey those Represent 
atives who have opposed local option with such 
unanimity have, indeed, shown themselves willing 
to ‘ pandera little to moral sentiment,” as Fernando 
Wood once expressed it, by declaring themselves 
in favor of a “ moderate license” system. But this 
compromise, whatever may be thought of it as a 
temperance measure, renders still more glaring 
the willingness of the legislators to barter polit- 
ieal principles for political workers. A license 
system may be defended on other grounds, 


but not upon the ground that it is dem- 
ocratic. It involves indirect taxation, and the 
Democratic party, claiming to be the party of the 
poorer classes, has always resisted indirect taxation, 
because such taxes, escaping popular attention, es- 
eaped popular direction, and were certain to be so 
levied that most of their burden should rest upon the 
poor instead of the rich. As the party of the poorer 
classes it has also opposed the granting of busi- 
ness privileges to the rich which were denied to 
the poor. Yet opposition to indirect taxation, 
opposition to monopoly, as well as belief in popular 
government and home rule—in fact, every polit- 
ical principle in which thoughtful Democrats 
have taken pride—are surrendered without a pro- 
test in obedience to the wishes of the liquor interests. 
When, last summer, the leaders of the National 
Republican party declared in favor of giving over 
to the States the control of trusts and the taxation 
of liquor, though the freedom of inter-State com- 
merce absolutely prevented adequate State action 
upon either matter, there was a loud call for 
Republicans who cared more for temperance 
and anti-monopoly than for protection, to assert 
their independence. So to-day, when the leaders 
of the Democratic party in the Northern States 
are in favor of forcing unwilling communities 
to submit to demoralization and impoverishment 
at the hands of the saloon, there is need of an 
even louder call for independence on the part of 
every Democrat who cares more for temperance 
and popular self-government than for the interests 
of a traffic whose prosperity means the impoverish- 
ment and demoralization of every community in 
which it thrives. 


ILLIBERAL LIBERALISM. 


HE illiberality of some liberals is a trifle try- 

ing to the temper of liberal orthodox believers. 
Here, for example, is what the author of “ Robert 
Elsmere” says in the last “ North American Re- 
view.” The italics are ours: 

‘‘Between Materialism and Ultramontanism, 
where is the third course which society must find ¢ 
Can it be maintained now, as it was in some sense 
maintained in the sixteenth century, that Protest- 
antism, Anglican, Dissenting, or Lutheran, is in a 
condition to offer this third course to European 
thought? We all know, if we will be candid with 
ourselves and our experience, that it cannot.” 

Now. suppose the orthodox believer were to reverse 
this sentence and to say, “‘ We all know, if we will be 
candid with ourselves, that Orthodox Protestantism 
offers the middle course between Materialism and 
Ultramontanism which society needs,’ what an 
outery would so-called liberalism raise against the 
intolerance of orthodoxy! But will any rationalist 
tell us why the one statement is more illiberal than 
the other? “ We all know, if we will be candid 
with ourselves and our experience, that it cannot.” 
That is to say, in England, Robertson and Maurice 
and Kingsley, to say nothing of Wordsworth and 
Alford and Spurgeon, are not candid; for this is 
the middle ground they offer. And in America, 
Channing and Phillips Brooks and Henry Ward 
Beecher and T. T. Munger and Newman Smyth, 
to say nothing of President Dwight, of Yale, and 
President Robinson, of Brown, and President Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins, and President Angell, of 
Michigan University, are not candid. For this is 
the middle ground they offer. In the same cate- 
gory of uncandid thinkers must also be ranked 
such eminent statesmen as Gladstone and such 
eminent jurists as Kent and Greenfield, probably 
every judge on the Supreme Court Bench, and a 
great majority of the judges in the State Courts 
as well, most of whom are avowed believers in 
Protestant Christianity. 

But perhaps Mrs. Ward will excuse these gen- 
tlemen from the charge of want of candor on the 
ground on which Bishop Trench’s Irish servant 


girl, very fond of her heretical master, thought he 
might escape eternal damnation as a heretic : “ You 
will be saved, your riverance,” she said, “on the 
ground of your ignorance.” 


HOW MUCH CREED? 


6b Bee letters on another page raise afresh the 

old question as to the relation which the creed 
bears, on the one hand to Christian character, on 
the other hand to church organization. These are 
distinct questions ; we give them separate answers. 
Nor do we attempt to recur to our previous editorial 
on this subject. We simply restate what we think 
to be Scriptural truth, leaving our consistency to 
take care of itself. 

1. How much creed is essential to Christian 
character? Correspondent number one says that 
a disciple of Herbert Spencer claims that a Chris- 
tian is a disciple of a certain well-defined system of 
religion, and impliedly of a well-defined system of 
theology. As a Buddhist is deemed to be a dis- 
ciple of the views and opinions held by other Buddh- 
ists, so a Christian is one who holds to the views 
and opinions of other Christians—that is, the ecu- 
menical creeds of Christendom. From this defini- 
tion of Christianity as a creed and of a Christian 
as a believer in it, we totally dissent. It is neither 
good theology nor good English. 

Webster defines a Christian as “one who pro- 
fesses to believe, or is assumed to believe, in 
the religion of Christ; especially one whose _in- 
ward and outward life is conformed to the doc- 
trines of Christ ;’”’ and Stormonth defines a Chris- 
tian as “a disciple of Christ ; a believer in Christ.”’ 
Now, if our disciple of Herbert Spencer will turn to 
the Four Gospels, and read them, and if he will find 
there that Christ taught the modern system of 
theology, with its doctrines of Trinity, and Atone- 
ment, and the Inspiration and Authority of the 
Scriptures, and with its further doctrines of the 
independency of the churches—that is, Congrega- 
tionalism ; or apostolical succession—that is, Epis- 
copacy ; or the baptism of adults by immersion only 
—that is, Baptist theology ; or government of the 
churches by a presbytery, plus election and foreordi- 


‘nation—that is, Presbyterianism—then of course— 


he will think that no man is a Christian who does 
not believe in one or the other of these theological 
systems. We :do not so read the Four Gospels. 
We understand that Jesus Christ taught that God is 
the Father of the whole human race ; that the whole 
human race is one family ; that the Father is educat- 
ing, developing, redeeming his children, delivering 
them from the domination of ignorance, selfishuess, 
and all manner of sin; that love is the essence of 
God and the law of universal being, and therefore 
the law of human life ; that God is endeavoring to 
bring his erring and sinful children into harmony | 
with this law of life ; that so long as they violate it, 
they suffer, and as he loves them he suffers with and 


for them; that by his suffering, his teaching, his 


providence, his personal influence, he is bringing 
them into harmony with the law of love, and so 
into oneness with himself ; that this Redemption and 
this revelation of Redemption is wrought out in and 
through Jesus himself, who is the promised Messiah, 
the World-Deliverer, the Son of God. In short, the 
whole teaching of Jesus Christ appears to us to be 
substantially embodied in the parable of the Prodi- 


-gal Son, with its story of sin and salvation; and 


a Christian to be one who accepts this teaching, 
and counts himself a pupil of this Teacher, and, 
recognizing the object of God’s love, endeavors 
to work in harmony with it, in order that, in the 
words of Webster’s Dictionary, “his inward and 
outward life may be conformed to the teachings of 
Christ.” Rather, as we should say, to the spirit 
and life of Christ. 

We are not considering here how much creed it. 
is desirable for an individual to possess, still less 
how much creed it is important for a ministry to 
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teach, but how ian creed it is ipa for an 
individual to believe in, in order to be a disciple of 
Christ. And our answer to this question is, un- 
hesitatingly, He need believe in nothing except in 
Christ himself, as one at whose feet he desires to 
sit, from whose lips he wishes to learn, and whose 
life and character he is resolved to follow and to 
imitate. A man is no more to be refused recognition 
as a Christian by others, or to refuse himself recog- 
nition as a Christian, because he doubts or disbe- 
lieves much that is current in the creed of the 
Christian Church, than because he lacks much that 
is necessary in the perfection of a Christlike charac- 
ter. “We ought to be,” says the author of “Ecce 
Homo,” “ just as tolerant of an imperfect creed as 
we are of an imperfect practice. Everything 
which can be urged in excuse for the latter may 
also be pleaded for the former. If the way to 
Christian action is beset by corrupt habits and mis- 
leading passions, the path to Christian truth is 
_ overgrown with prejudices, and strewn with fallen 
theories and rotting systems which hide it from 
our view. It is quite as hard to think rightly as it 
is to act rightly, or even to feel rightly. And, as 
all allow that an error is a less culpable thing than 
a crime or a Vicious passion, it is monstrous that it 
- should be more severely punished ; it is monstrous 
that Christ, who was called the friend of publicans 
and sinners, should be represented as the pitiless 
enemy of bewildered seekers of truth.” But if 
this is monstrous—and we do not doubt it—it is a 
monstrosity which — has been very 
common. 

2. How much creed, then, is necessary to a church 
organization? This is another and a more difficult 
question. Since admission into the church involves, 
at least in many communions, the possession of a 
certain degree of ecclesiastical power, and in all 
communions a certain measure of co-operation in 
Christian work, there is at least a plausible, if not 
wholly adequate, ground for maintaining that there 
must be an intellectual agreement, and that those 
who do not agree with the creed of one church 
should seek their fellowship in some other. For it 
may be said, with a good deal of force, that there 
are in Protestant Christendom varieties enough of 

-ereed to give a place somewhere for almost every 
kind of believer. 

Nevertheless, we hold that the Chureh of Christ 
ought not to exclude from its fellowship, nor from 

-its sacraments, any whom Christ would have re- 

ceived to his fellowship in the first century; that 
the conditions of church membership have not 
changed ; that any one who possesses the qualities 
and the spirit which Christ would have welcomed 
then should be welcomed by Christ’s people now. 
If the ecclesiastical structure of the church is such 
as to make such admission dangerous, then it’should 
be changed, and the ecclesiastical power not con- 
ferred upon all who are admitted to the spiritual 
fellowship. For ourselves, we do not believe that 
there is any such danger, and we are ready to wel- 
come to all the privileges and prerogatives of: the 
church membership any one who, whatever his 
theological opinions, gives evidence of possessing, 
or of earnestly choosing as superior to every other 
good, the spirit of Christ. | 

Our correspondent wishes to know whether there 
are any churches which admit members on any such 
basis as this. Certainly there are. Many of the 

Presbyterian churches, especially those of the Old 
School origin, admit to lay membership on simple 
evidence of repentance of sin and faith in Christ, 
without requiring acceptance of any creed of any 
kind, long or short. Some Congregational churches 
act on the same principle. Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn prescribes no doctrinal 
test whatever, but receives into its membership 
simply upon acceptance of Jesus Christ as a Divine 
Master and Saviour, and consecration of life to his 
service, and a covenant to walk in fellowship with 
the church. Under this system, men and women 


domestic service. 


of a great velit of theological opinions are em- 
braced in its membership. They are bound together, 
not by their unity of opinion respecting theology, 
but by their unity of — in life, and by their 
loyalty to one Leader and Master. And the his- 
tory of Plymouth Church has proved the truth of 
what Paul said so long ago, that love is the bond 
of perfectness. 

Our answer, then, to our ciate is, that 
the creed which is enough for the individual life is 
enough for a basis of church organization. That 
creed is simply faith in, allegiance to, following of, 
Christ, as his character, life, and teachings are 
sketched in the New Testament. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Tyndall believes mightily in the promise and 
potency of matter. The Spectator believes mightily in 
the promise and potency of women, and he thinks there 
is more promise and more potency in one good woman 
than in tons of matter. So it was with profound inter- 
est and respect that he went once to a meeting of a 
“ Woman’s Congress,” which was being held in a city 
where he happened to be sojourning at the time. It was 
not a great Congress, nor was it a very important 
meeting of that Congress, but there were a good many 
women there, more or less well known in connection 
with the “cause,” and with other causes ; there were 
addresses and essays, and some desultory talk, all of 
which afforded the Spectator much food for thought. 
The first thing he noticed was that none of the women 
looked tired. He had been at religious conferences 
held in country places, and there his heart was rent by 
observing the tired and worn aspect of nearly all the 
women beyond middle life. ‘ Decidedly,” he thought, 
“‘women’s rights are not so fatiguing asa superfluity of 
housework, for one thing.” He noticed next (and may 
he be forgiven for mentioning it !) a certain absence of 
what might be called beauty in the faces of many of 
the delegates. “Are the rights of women,: then, not 
generally conducive to good looks ?” he asked himself. 
Then he reflected that it was probably his precon- 
ceived notions of beauty that were at fault rather than 
the countenances of the delegates. He looked again ; 
the faces were strong, expressive, and energetic, but 
there was no denying that few of them could be called 
beautiful. Then an idea struck him, and he could 
scarcely refrain from arising uncalled for and mention- 
ing it, regardless of the fact that his words might not 
be received in the same spirit in which they were spoken. 


| 


“These women,” he said to himself, “ are| founding 
a new ideal of beauty. We shall probably cease to care 
about features or complexion or any such antiquated 
attractions, and turn our thoughts wholly to the strength 
and intelligence shown in a woman’s face.” The 
Spectator sighed, though he had no business to do so, 
for he knew that this aspect .of affairs would be highly 
beneficial to all concerned. Then he listened to the 
addresses, which were very good, and given by lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, and others, all in petticoats, and all 
earnest and enthusiastic ; and, though he agreed with 
them all, a vague feeling of discouragement crept over 
him. What, after all, is left for man to do when 
women have filled all the professions;with distinguished 
success, when they are doing all the literary work and 
occupying all the positions of trust in the country ? 
He thought of an anecdote he had heard from a friend, 
who had told an acquaintance how very efficient and ca- 
pable her man-servant was in all sorts of household mat- 
ters. “There !” exclaimed the acquaintance, “ I always 
said that was man’s work!” The Spectator wondered 
if, after a time, there would be nothing left for him 
But he was a very unreasoning 
and absurd Spectator in this mood, which is alien to 
his convictions, so he departed, leaving his blessing 
behind him and promising to be a better man in the 
future. 
| 
Recently, not very far from New York, the Boston 
idea of naming the trees in the public grounds—paint- 
ing upon narrow boards both the botanical and com- 
mon names—was adopted by the city authorities. 
Acer rubrum, | Quercus alba, 
Red maple, | White oak, | 
aud so on, were nailed to the various trees, and each, as 
is not always the case, in its proper place. While the 
work was in progress the following conversation took 


place : ** What a deal of money is spent in advertising 
patent medicines and such stuff nowadays !” remarked 
Blank to his friend. ‘See there !” and he pointed to 
a maple properly labeled, adding, “That’s some new 
bitters or a salve for corns, I suppose.” ‘“ No, it isn’t,” 
replied Double Blank, with an air of infinite wisdom ; 
“these boards are the names of the different kinds of 
trees, nailed up for the benefit of the ignorant in such 
matters. Here’s another one, and, don’t you see, it 
gives the scientific and common names both. Quercus, 
white ; alba, an oak. I remember that much Latin, 
anyhow.” Is it true that life is too short to acquire 
decent knowledge of natural history, along with arith- 
metic and geography ? And what profiteth it to study 
Latin if such a display of ignorance as the above is the 
ultimate outeome ? Botany and zodlogy are in the eur- 
riculum of many lesser institutions than colleges ; but, 
from the manner in which these subjects are taught in 
some places, they would better be omitted. These two 
worthy citizens whose conversation was overheard—and 
the report thereof is not “doctored ”—had both been 
through a course of botany, and one of them had strug- 
gled through a Latin reader. There is undoubtedly 
still a considerable amount of prejudice against science 
or “ organized common sense,” as Kingdon Clifford has 
happily called it, though why I do not pretend to know. 
If it is a fact that birds fly and fishes swim, can any 
harm come of knowing it, and of how and why they fly 
and swim? And,a step further, if some birds swim 
instead of fly, and certain fish climb trees, as is true, is 
knowledge of the fact likely to prove dangerous ? 
Yet again, if ten thousand facts have been discovered, 
as they have, which upset the ideas of our grandfathers, 
need we tremble? I trow not. And this leads me to 
a word also about “ newspaper science,” of which more 
anon. What wonderful statements creep into the local 
papers! Impossible snakes, no less impossible birds, 
and creatures too strange for even the nightmare of a 
zovlogist figure now and then as captured in the neigh- 
borhood of an inland town, yet no one contradicts the . 
reporter or sees the absurdity of it all. The mythical 
hoopsnake bespatters the “ patent outsides ” of many a 
village weekly. Better, perhaps, absolute ignorance 
than half the truth. Quercus white, alba an oak, 
indeed ! 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


N this letter I will try to give your readers a 

bird’s-eye view of many recent happenings and 

of current affairs, each one of which requires men- 

tion in a correspondence which deals with interests 

“In and About Boston,” but which lack of space 
deprives of extended discussion. 


Interest in the pending constitutional amendment 
question grows apace. Last Monday it was the 
theme of discussion at the ministers’ meeting in 
Pilgrim Hall, and on that occasion the interest— 
“excitement ” is the word generally used in describ- 
ing it—was so great as to have been the “town 
talk’ ever since. ‘The same subject will be consid- 
ered at the ting next Monday. Whether, in 
case the ameadiear | is adopted, farmers will be for- 
bidden to make cider is a question much debated 
and on which many votes are thought to depend. 
‘‘ Intoxicating liquors ” is the phrase employed in 
the proposed clause ; and last year the Legislature de- 
fined “ intoxicating liquors” as including any liquor 
which contains more than one per cent. of alcohol. 


The Boston “ Evening Record ” has been engaged 
for several weeks in an exposure, with the utmost 
particularity as to place, proof, and means by which 
conviction could be secured, of the multitudinous 
dens in Boston where liquor is sold in violation of 
law. Connected with this exposure has been a 
series of exhibits, based on court records, of the 
utterly inefficient prosecution of offenders under 
the liquor law, even in the comparatively rare 
cases where the police have made arrests. The 
meeting of the National Law and Order League in 
this city last week was an event of great interest 
to the best class of our citizens. The effect of 
newspaper enterprise and of the vigorous addresses 
made at the public meetings of the League is plainly 
discernible already, in what seem like genuine 
efforts at the suppression of some of the worst evils 
at which the municipal authorities have heretofore 
appeared to wink. In the daily press and in the 
counsels of the law-enforcing citizens there are con- 
tinually heard echoes of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s tren- - 
chant statement in Tremont omy at the League 


_ there can be no dispute. 


_mass-meeting on Tuesday night, of the principle 


tive. 


been held in aid of that cause. 


_couraging results. 


tions. 
with charming naiveté, that “if the answers are 
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that law is the ultimate basis of any possible human 
society. Many good people seem never to have 
thought of that before. 


The Mount Vernon Church property is to be sold, 


and the society under Dr. Herrick’s pastorate will 
| probably build a new house of worship in the Back 


Bay district. The project of selling the property 
of the St. Paul’s Episcopal Church on Tremont 
Street has been in agitation for a good while. 


| Some time ago the proprietors voted on the ques- 
tion, with the result that thirty-one ballots were 


east in the affirmative and thirty-one in the nega- 
The project of assisting to provide a church 
in Berlin, Germany, for the accommodation of resi- 
dent or visiting Americans in that city h's long 
been regarded with especial favor by leading Chris- 
tian people of different denominations in Boston 
and the suburbs. Various public meetings have 
Early last month 
such a meeting was held in the Shepard Memorial 


Church, Cambridge, at which Professor C. L. 
Smith, Professor Hart, the Rev. D. N. Beech, the 


_ Rev. Dr. McKenzie, and other prominent persons 


spoke. Dr. McKenzie stated that a lady from his 
church had subscribed $1,000. Since then quiet 
and persistent efforts have continued with very en- 
Annual meetings of the 
South End Industrial School and of the North 


_ Bennett Street Industrial School, with exhibitions of 


the work of pupils, have lately been held in Boston. 


These schools are maintained on a philanthropic 
basis and with special reference to city missionary 
work. No one who has given attention to the 
results of these experiments fails to speak with 
_ enthusiasm on the subject. 


The “new departure” in the government of 


Harvard University, on which The Christian Union 


commented editorially last week, has created no 
small stir in this city. Opinions are divided, nat- 
urally ; but there is very evidently a strong senti- 


ment among the alumni and patrons of the institu- 


tion to the effect that the change came none too 
soon and is none too radical. There was a meet- 


_ ing a week ago at the University of students who 
have come to Harvard from other colleges. 
_ object of the meeting was to prepare a statement, 


The 


based upon ascertained facts, concerning the morals 


_ of Harvard College students. A committee of ten 


was appointed to prepare a set of questions, of 
which printed copies with blank spaces for answers 


are to be sent to all of the 110 members of the 


University who have come there from other institu- 
The authorized report of the meeting states, 


satisfactory ” they will be embodied in a statement 


_ to be published in pamphlet form. 


Joseph Cook, in his address in Tremont Temple 


_ last Monday, spoke with great bitterness of the very 


slight notice which the Boston press is giving to his 
“Monday Lectureship” utterances. As to the fact 
As a matter of curiosity, 


_ I took the pains to clip from the five Boston daily 
_ papers published on the morning of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 5, the notices, if any there were, of the noon 


meeting in Tremont Temple of the day before. 


_ As that meeting was the first of the series for 1889, 
and as the widely advertised subject, ‘‘ Romanism 


and the Public Schools,” was one about which Bos- 
ton had been so lately in a fever of excitement, and 
on which Mr. Cook would naturally be expected to 
say something intended to be sensational, it was 
fair to conclude that the amount of space given to 
that meeting in the daily papers would be a pretty 
accurate measure of the maximum importance of 


_ Joseph Cook’s sayings and doings, considered from 


the point of view of those whose business it is to 
gauge the public interest in passing events. I have 
these clippings before me as I write, and this is the 
exhibit: The “ Post ” gave a report of about one- 
third of a column; the “ Advertiser,” one-fourth of 
a column; the “ Journal,” ten lines ; the “ Globe,”’ 
six lines. A diligent search through the columns 
of the “ Herald” failed to reveal any allusion to 
the subject. Of the four morning papers which 
present in each issue a summary of the events of 
the preceding twenty-four hours, two mentioned Mr. 
Cook’s meeting and two did not. 


One who has not lived long enough in Boston to 
remember at least two or three seasons of the Mon- 
day Lectureship is hardly in a position to understand 
the practical ignoring of so famous an institution 
hy the daily press; but any man who has been 


here long enough to know Boston and to know the 
Lectureship need not be much puzzled. Mr. Cook 
continues, and always will continue, to attract con- 
siderable audiences of such people as are interested 
or influenced by him. He says many true and 
timely things. He is often witty, sometimes wise. 
He is a rhetorician whose exploits, considered as 
exploits, often extort admiration from all listeners. 
There is no just ground for questioning his good 


intentions. He has read a great deal, his memory | 
is retentive, and he has the art of putting his ac- 


cumulations to effective use. But his egotism, his 
dogmatism, his presumption in trying to play the 
role of a theological dictator, and his frequent dis- 
comfitures in the endeavor to discharge the functions 
of omniscience, have combined to destroy, in a great 
measure, any prestige which he may have formerly 
enjoyed among the more intelligent classes of peo- 

le in and around Boston. Ido not mean to im- 
ply that Mr. Cock gets no newspaper notice. He 
does get a good deal; but it is bestowed by the 
paragraphers rather than by the reporters. 

M. C. A. 


THE EFFECT OF A SINGLE RENT TAX. 


By Tuomas G. SHEARMAN. 


~ The Christian Union for January 31, an edi- 


torial paragraph, replying to a criticism on an 
answer previously given in the paper to an Inquir- 
ing Friend respecting the Single Tax theory, 
gives an estimate of land values in the State of 
Connecticut, in which it is . stated that all its 
farms, including improvements, are assessed at only 
$60,000,000, and the land and improvements in 
towns at $191,000,000. The present annual amount 
of Connecticut taxation, assuming that all indirect 
taxes, State and National, shall be abolished, is esti- 
mated at $10,600,000; and on this basis it is 
assumed that, if these taxes were concentrated on 
the value of the bare land alone, they would amount 
to seven per cent. per annum on its present actual 
value. 

Without directly conceding the correctness of 
any of these figures, it will be just as well to assume 
them for the present to be correct, in order to make 
the issue plain and simple. These figures are given, 
of course, as mere assessed values. It is notorious 
that assessed values rarely amount to even two- 
thirds of the actual ordinary market values of real 
estate. We may therefore safely add one-half of 
the assessed value, in order to ascertain the actual 
eash value of Connecticut’s real estate. On this 
basis, Connecticut farms would be worth $90,000,- 
000 and Connecticut town property $286,000,000. 
That this is an exceedingly moderate estimate is 
conclusively shown by the Report of the Connecti- 
cut State Commission, appointed in 1884, to con- 
sider the subject of State taxation, in which it is 
declared that in only eighteen towns of the State 
did the assessors even claim to put real estate at its 
market value, and their claim was not believed by 
the Commissioners to be true ; while in most of the 
towns the common rate of assessment was two- 
thirds, and in some towns it was only one-third, of 
the fair market value. In confirmation of this 
view the Commissioners state that, having examined 
into the affairs of a large number of estates of 
deceased persons, they have found that in many 
instances the appraised value of the real estate 
exceeded the entire assessed value of both real and 
personal property. 

But this is by no means all that affects the foun- 
dation of these calculations. Railroads are taxed 
in Connecticut under a special system ; and there- 
fore the land values of railroads are not reported 
at all. But there are in Connecticut railroads 
having a capital stock and debt of about $50,000,- 
000, valued by the State assessors at $62,600,000. 

Neither does the land occupied by telegraph 
companies figure in the Connecticut assessment. 
Such companies undoubtedly pretend to own no 
real estate, not even so much as that on which their 
poles are planted; but we shall see the fallacy of 
this a little further on. 

Now, the returns of assessors in Massachusetts, 
California, Minnesota, and other States which, to a 
greater or less extent, return the value of land 
separate from improvements, show clearly that 
rather more than half the value of all real estate 
consists of pure land values. The proportion of 
the value of bare land to improvements is no greater 
in the rural districts than in towns or cities, prob- 
ably not as large. I accept the estimate of The 


Christian Union in calling land values one-half of 
real estate values ; but I certainly do not accept its 
estimate that the value of farms consists entirely in 


the value of their bare land. The value of railroads 
and telegraphs consists about equally in land and 
improvements, for reasons which will be presently 
stated. The result of these considerations is the 
following computation, which is abundantly justified 
by all attainable statistics concerning Connecticut : 


Farm Values, $90,000,000 
Town Values, 286,000,000 
Railroad Values, 62,000,000 


$438,000,000 
One-half this amount, or $219,000,000, is an exceeg/ 


ingly low estimate of the present market value“of 
land alone in Connecticut, irrespective of improve- 
ments. What is the annual rental value of this 
land? It is undoubtedly often estimated at less 
than six per cent., possibly at less than five. But 
these estimates are always based upon net returns, 
after paying taxes. As we are now inquiring what 
the burden of taxation would be, we must not deduct 
taxes in the first instance. It would be perfectly 
reasonable, therefore, to allow an average of more 
than one per cent. on the usual estimates of net 
value, to represent the deduction made on account 
of taxation. In cities, taxation amounts to much 
more than one per cent. on actual values, while in 
rural districts it amounts to something less. An 
average allowance of one per cent. is too little 
rather than too much. We may safely assume that 
the land of Connecticut pays more than six and 
one-half per cent., gross, on its market value. Now, 
on this basis, the annual rental value of Connecti- - 
cut land would largely exceed $14,200,000. The 
present annual taxes, which, on the ealculation of 
The Christian Union, the people of Connecticut 
now pay, amount to $10,600,000. Thus the rental 
value of Connecticut land would suffice to pay all 
existing taxes, local, State, and National, and leave 


a surplus annual income to the landowners of ~ 


$3,600,000. As the taxes would be $1,000,000 less 
under direct taxation, their real surplus would be 
$4,600,000. The owners even of bare land would 
not seem to fare very badly under an exclusive land- 
tax. 

But, in point of fact, nobody owns bare land and 
nothing else. Every one who owns land also owns 
some improvements and personal property. Every 
one, except a mere land speculator, owns at least as 
much of these things as he owns of land. What 
harm can it do to such persons to pay the whole 
tax upon half their property, instead of half the 
tax upon each half of their property ? | 

Farmers and other owners of improved property 
would, therefore, under a pure land-tax, pay at least 
no more than they do under existing systems of 
taxation, and it would be easy to show that in 
reality they would not. pay as much. The tears 
which are shed over the poor farmers are entirely 
wasted. | 

It has thus far been assumed that land-values _ 
play an important part in the wealth of railroad 
corporations. It is time now to show that such is 
the fact. Everybody knows that the franchise of 
a railroad corporation is the most important part of 
its wealth. Stock of the New Haven R. R. Com- 
pany, which is the chief corporation in Connecticut, 
sells at 250 per cent., showing conclusively that its 
mere franchise is worth much more than all its 
other property. But what is a railroad franchise ? 
Nothing in the world except the exclusive privilege 
to use a long, unbroken strip of land for transporta- 
tion. Take away that strip of land, and the whole 
value of the railroad is obliterated. The rental 
value of the bare land used by a railroad is, there- 
fore, the price which any company or individual 
would be willing to pay annually for the privilege 
of taking possession of the railroad, while paying a 
fair appraised valuation for its rails, improvements, 
and personal property. If the whole of this rental 
value were taken by taxation, the whole value of 
the franchise would be absorbed. How absurd, then, 
to talk of railroads being exempted by the concen- 
tration of all taxes upon the value of land! If 
there had been the slightest foundation for such an 
idea, the shrewd managers of railroad corporations 
would long ago have secured from servile legisla- 
tures the adoption of the single tax. 

Precisely the same thing is true concerning tele- 
graph companies. The franchise of a telegraph 
company consists in the exclusive privilege to— 
occupy a certain strip of land, mostly situated, it is 
true, in the air, but none the less land, according 
to the legal and proper definition. 

Finally, as to the absorption of the unearned in- 
crement by taxation. Neither the farmer nor any- 
body else has paid any more, in past taxes, than 
the supposed value of good government to him, 
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during the years in which those taxes were paid. 
If the farmers have paid more than this, they have 
been swindled by their own agents ; and they must 
bear the loss consequent upon their own folly in 
electing dishonest legislators. Mere land specula- 
tors may have paid largely in taxes, without re- 
ceiving any benefit except the privilege of specu- 
lating. But it was their own fault that they did 
not improve the land themselves, or allow any one 
else to improve it; and the State is not bound to 
insure them a successful speculation. There is not 
a particle of justice in the claim that farmers or 
anybody else have a right to be exempted from 
taxation in the future because of taxes paid in the 
past. If everybody is to be exempted from taxa- 
tion, to the end of time, who has already paid more 
taxes himself, or through his predecessors, than he 
_or they have gained in unearned increment, every 
State in the Union would be ruined; because a 
plausible claim could be made out for exemption 
in favor of pretty nearly every taxpayer. The 
State can no more live on taxes paid last year than 
we can live on the dinners which we ate last month. 
The fact that we ate a great deal too much last 
month does not enable us to do with an ounce less 


of food to-day. | 


CHURCH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


By Newton M. Hatt. 
fg growth of industrial schools has been a 


significant feature of the new movement in 
city evangelization in Boston. Two years ago a 
few sewing classes were maintained in one or two 
churches. To-day the attendance in the three 
largest schools exceeds five hundred. The sessions 
of the schools are on Saturday forenoon or after- 
noon, generally an hour and ahalfinlength. The 
church vestries are utilized as class-rooms. In 
every case the pupils are chosen from the poorest 
’ families in the parish. The best schools are organ- 
ized in three general departments—the sewing de- 
partment, including classes in various kinds of 
needle-work, machine-stitching, and dress-making ; 
the kitchen garden; and a third department of a 
general character, including classes in designing, 
outline drawing, modeling, carpentry, and wood- 
carving. The officers of the school are a superin- 
tendent, an assistant at the head of each depart- 
ment, and teachers for the various classes. 

In general, the aim of the school, as set forth in 
a recent circular, is “to prepare the scholars to do 
first-class work, so that they may earn the best 
wages, or be fully completed to care for themselves 
or their own households.” A girl, we will suppose, 
has been picked up on the street, dirty, ragged, 
and sullen. She is placed in a beginners’ class in 
sewing, and given a small square of cloth, needle 
and thread, and a thimble. The teacher patiently 
shows her how to thread the needle and push it 
backward ana forward through the cloth. She is 
awkward enough at first, but not many lessons pass 
before the little fingers grow deft, and work is 
commenced upon some simple garment. Almost 
invariably the child’s appearance and manners 
quickly improve, the tangled hair is smoothed, and 
the voice grows gentle. The girl is advanced, class 
by class, through the various grades of work, until 
she graduates a competent dressmaker, able to earn 
her own living. The garments made at the school 
are given to the children, or sold to them at a 
nominal price. An interesting experiment in one 
sewing school is a class of little boys who are taught 
to sew on buttons and mend rips and tears. 

The object of the kitchen garden is to teach 
practical housekeeping. The girls wear caps and 
aprons, and with real or miniature implements 
perform all the ordinary household tasks. They 
are taught the right way to wash and iron, set the 
table and wait upon it, sweep and dust. Graduates 
of this department are competent to engage as 
maids in the best-appointed households. 

In none of the schools is the third department, 
which includes general work, and particularly classes 
for boys, fully organized. Difficulties, such as in- 
sufficient room and a lack of competent teachers, 
are encountered at the outset. The design in this 
department will not be, of course, to give boys com- 
plete training in any trade, but to encourage skill 
in hand-craft, and to direct such talent as may be 
developed. The work in this department is 
considered of great importance, and steps are being 
taken to put it on an equal footing with the rest. 

The management of a large school is a task of 
considerable magnitude. The superintendent must 
be a person of experience in dea.ing with children, 


and must have considerable executive ability. The 


teachers must combine skill, patience, and tact. As 
yet the system has hardly passed the experimental 
stage. Many improvements in existing methods will 
doubtless suggest themselves in time. No trouble has 
been experienced in obtaining pupils. In all the 
schools applications for membership are in advance 
of the capacity of the classes. Decided opposition 
was shown at first in Catholic quarters. In some 
instances children were severely punished for at- 
tending the school. Nearly all such, however, 
pluckily persisted in coming, and such interference 
has practically ceased. | 

Those who are actively engaged in the work feel 
that its importance can hardly be overestimated. 
Children of- the lowest classes are reached, and 
reached in an eminently practical and helpful way. 
Any one who is acquainted with the homes of the 
city poor will understand the urgent need for such 
lessons in thrift and household economy. Not the 
least important phase of the work is the vantage 
ground which the school affords for prosecuting 
other forms of churchactivity. Many of the schol- 
ars join the Sunday-school, and whole families have 
been brought into the church through the instru- 
mentality of the school alone. Even children who 
have no other connection with the church are 
deeply influenced in ways of sweetness and purity 
by simple association with the teachers. _ 

The success already attained by the Boston 
schools goes far to validate the conclusions reached 
by recent investigators, that the solution of the 
problem of misery and vice in the cities lies in pro- 
viding manual training forthe children. The pub- 
lic school system is confessedly unable to meet this 
emergency. If the church should prove itself com- 
petent to do so, even in a limited way, the most 
hopeful results may be looked for. | 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
QUESTION. 


By A Recent GRADUATE. 


T needs but a glance into a lecture-room of any 
one of our best seminaries to recognize the lack 

of unity among the men. Unity of spiritual aim 
and purpose there is; the diversity is in intellect- 
ual attainment in the past, and in the consequent 
equipment for the world immediately before them. 
In the same class are graduates of the best colleges 
who have spent two or three years since graduation 
in general or special study, or in filling some respon- 
sible position as teacher, and men just graduated 
from obscure “ universities,” with a certain amount 
of text-book learning not as yet supplemented by 
that wider reading which, as Matthew Arnold says, 
constitutes culture. Men of such different stamp 
approach their theological course with widely vary- 
ing attitudes and wants. And yet as a rule one 
course is prescribed for all. What is the result ¢ 
A certain waste of time to all, and a great waste of 
time to the men who represent the extremes. Your 
advanced scholar, who, if he masters the Hebrew 
grammar at all, conquers the main principles in a 
few weeks, has to sit for the rest of the junior year 
and often into the middle year, chafing and im- 
patient at the time wasted while the presumably 
equally chafing Professor asks Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Brown to explain the form of a verb, or corrects 
his pronunciation of a Hebrew guttural... Mean- 
while, Smith and Brown are also chafing at having 
to waste so many precious hours in the short week 
on a language which they care nothing for except as 
a necessity for ordination, and the very letters of 
which they may be puzzled to recognize ten years 
hence. The Smiths and Browns represent a large 
class. Some of them will probably argue on the side 
of Hebrew, but their dusty Hebrew Bibles will prove 
their arguments purely theoretical, as far as they 
are concerned. We are too apt to look at things 
as we think they ought to be, and not as they are. 
This is quite right on matters of morality, but 
the question of the actual value of Hebrew to a 
man who will not use it belongs to the practical 
rather than to the moral sphere. Hebrew is not 
the only thing which one-half of the class care noth- 
ing about knowing, and therefore will not take the 
trouble to know. Questions of the Higher Criti- 
cism, certain byways in Church History, special 


lines of Biblical Theology—these are specimens of 


the fields in which I have heard men say that they 

take no interest, have no time for, except to pick 

up a few points for the necessary examination. 

The time given by the professors to such discussions, 

which seems all too short to the men interested in 

them, is, to the members of the class to whom 


q 


we have been referring, wearisome, unprofitable, 
wasted. I am not fcr a moment disparaging either 
setof men. The aims of both are high and pure, but 
they are different. I am only regretting that one 
institution, the same course of study, should be 
considered as suited to them both. All our semi- 
naries pretend to do the same work. As an actual 
fact some are much better than others. But the 
senior classes in Yale, Union, and Princeton receive 
men who have taken two years in almost any other 
seminary. Instead of differing seminaries supply- 
ing the differing wants of various students, we 
have all kinds of students scattered among the 
different seminaries. 

“‘ But all ought to be interested in these subjects,” 
say the professors. The question is, “ Are they ? 
Have they been? Willthey ever be?” not, “Ought - 
they not to be?” In theological schools you are 
not dealing with children or even with college 
students, but with men who know what they 
want and who will not take a thing if they do not 
want it. 

What seems to be needed, then, is a grade in 
theological schools. Then there would be places 
where men might go without loss of time. Then 
there would be seminaries for those who wish to get 
a practical training for the ministry. in the various 
branches which directly tend to this end; other 
seminaries for men of more scholarly ambition, 
who yet do not feel the need of higher, more spe- 
cial lines of work; and then perhaps one single 
seminary for men who hope to become professors, 
leaders in foreign missions, or for any man who 
wishes to go to the bottom of everything concern- 
ing religion; a seminary with a President not 
afflicted with the disease so common among his 
class—a mania for numbers—and with a Faculty 
which shall represent the highest theological scholar- 
ship of the land. To this seminary would be at- 
tracted all the men who each year are scattered by 
twos and threes as the leaders of their classes in a 
dozen different seminaries ; men who would not be 
afraid of the difficult examination, in Hebrew and 
philosophy perhaps, which should bar the gates of 
entrance. There is no reason why the diploma of 
one school should not be considered as honorable as 
that of another. They simply would do different 
work. The professors in the practical seminary 
might be quite as distinguished in their own lines 
as those of the more specialized school. 

Such a scheme as I have suggested may be im- 
practicable, but the principle involved, different 
training for men of different aims and wants, will 
have to be recognized as one of ecclesiastical econ- 
omy. The principle might be introduced in some one 
seminary by offering a choice between two distinct 
courses. Indeed, it exists in germ in Union Sem- 
inary, where, besides the extra-Semitic studies, there 
are two Hebrew courses in junior year, one being 
for more advanced students. 


A SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT. 


By CHARLEs Gipr, 


Professor in the Law Faculty of Montpellier University, France. 
N the 18th and 19th of October last there 


assembled in a church in the city of Nimes, 
that ancient stronghold of French Protestantism, 
about a hundred pastors of all religious denomina- 
tions and a few laymen, for the purpose of definitely 
establishing an association for social studies. 

This assembly was a novel and interesting experi- 
ment in two ways. First, this was the first time 
that the Protestant ministers in France have shown 
themselves resolved to approach the formidable 
social problem, and to make it the subject of their 
discussions and of their prayers. Again, it was 
also the first time in sixteen years that it has been 
possible to see united in the same church, and dis- 
posed to work together in a fraternal way in the 
same enterprise, the two great parties into which 
the Reformed Church of France is divided. There 
might be seen also here representatives of the In- 
dependent and the Wesleyan Churches, and it was 
even one of these who presided over the assembly. 
Moreover, the effect produced upon the Protestant 
public has been so strong that all the religious 
papers of France and Switzerland have published 
full reports of this assembly. . 

But before I explain the programme and the 
object of this new Association I should say some- 
thing about its origin. ‘Two years ago, during the 
pastoral conference, which in France is held once a 
year, a young minister, M. Gouth, made a report 
on the duty of the ministry in regard to the social 
question. He recalled the names of many illustri- 
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_ ous Christians who had given their whole hearts 
to the study of these questions, in the first rank 
mentioning your fellow-countryman, Channing; in 
England, the divines Kingsley and Maurice; in 
Germany, Bishop Ketteler and Court Preacher 
Stoecker. He quoted that phrase of the Rev. Mr. 
Todt: “He who wishes to understand and try to 
solve the social question should have at his right 
hand the books on political economy, on his left 
hand those relating to scientific socialism, and 
before him the open pages of the New Testament.” 
And M. Gouth ended with these words: “To the 
work, then! It is time; and God grant that it be 
not already too late!”’ 

This warm appeal was not without results. The 
conference of pastors determined to inscribe the 
social question on their programme in a permanent 
way; and the following year—that is to say, in 
1887—we see spring up at the same time two 
undertakings animated by the same spirit and tend- 
ing toward the same object—the one an association 
for the study of social questions from the practical 
point of view; the other a “ Review of Practical 
Theology and of Social Study.” These two under- 
takings, though distinct and independent as regards 
_ their direction, of necessity afford a mutual support 
one to the other. 

It was to establish permanently this Association 
and to discuss its laws that the General Assembly 
of Nimes, of which we have spoken previously, was 
called together. 

After having heard the reading of two reports, 
one by the Rev. Mr. Fallot, on “ Protestantism and 
Socialism,” the other by Professor Gide, on the 
“ Practical Part to be Taken in Social Questions by 
_a Pastor,” the assembly began its discussions. It 
must not be thought that this new work found en- 
thusiasts only ; it encountered among the Protestant 
_ public a considerable opposition and even provoked 
some quite severe criticism. Many people said that 
the ministers have enough to do in occupying them- 
selves in their spiritual ministry, without losing 
_ their time in studying books of political economy, 
and these recalled the saying of Christ, “ My king- 
dom is not of this world.”’ Others, still more numer- 
ous, manifested a fear lest the pastors, and especial- 
ly the young ministers who are more ardent and less 
experienced, should allow themselves to glide over 
the dangerous slope of Socialism. On this point we 
must call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that Protestants in France belong in general to the 
rich or comfortable classes, that they are for the 
most part men who are elevated by their personal 
work and energy, and that, as such, they are strongly 
in favor of “self-help,” as you would say, of 
‘‘laisser-faire,”’ as we call it, and are greatly opposed 
to every measure having a socialistic character and 
to all interference of the State in the affairs of in- 
dividuals. The Protestant ministers, who, :n the con- 
trary, are, in France, for the most part obtained from 
families comparatively poorly off, do not partake of 
this antipathy, and would be much inclined to lend 
an ear to the temptations of Socialism. Finally, the 
example of the Catholic Church had some effect in 
dividing opinion ; we know, in fact, that that Church 
in France has thrown itself into the social struggle 
with ardor, that it founds, wherever it can, work- 
men’s clubs, where it is sought to attract the work- 
ingmen by newspapers, addresses, and so on, and the 
Church openly joins forces in some cases with the 
Socialistic party ; but this complaisance appears to 
be inspired at least as much by political interest as 
by love for the poor. Now, some people think that 
the Protestant Church should not remain behind the 
Catholic Church in this work of elevating people 
and of social justice; others consider that the 
Protestant Church would play a réle unworthy of 
itself if it sought to rival the Catholic Chureh in 
flattering the passions or the interests of the people. 

All these diverging opinions were put forward in 
discussions which lasted not less than two days, but 
which, despite these disagreements, were carried on 
and finished in the most fraternal spirit. The con- 
stitution of the new Association was adopted with- 
out any important modifications. We cannot repro- 
duce it here; we limit ourselves to summarizing its 
programme and the means of action it proposes to 
employ. 

1. The Protestant Association for the Practical 
Study of Social Questions includes already about 
three hundred members, the majority of whom are 
ministers. With the result of the fees, which are 
very moderate (the smallest subscription is two 
franes), it has begun to form a library of the best 
works on political economy, and to subscribe to the 
principal reviews of the different schools, Liberal, 
Catholic, or Socialist. It circulates these books and 


reviews among its members, sending them by mail 
to all those who put their names down to have them 
sent far reading. It asks of the ministers to make 
reports on at least the most important of these pub- 
lications. It publishes these analyses regularly, as 
well as various suggestive lists of books and advice 
as to the method to follow in studying economical 
questions. As to the bulletin which is added as an 
appendix to the “ Review of Practical Theology” I 
have already spoken. 

2. The Association expects to put forth various 
publications on social questions. It has already 
commenced a work of considerable extent which 
consists in extracting from the Bible all the pas- 
sages which relate to economical or social questions ; 
it will classify them according to subjects. It also 
establishes prizes to call out from the young pastors 
writings on these social questions. One prize of 
five hundred francs will be awarded in 1890 to the 
best work on this question: ‘ How far do the 
teachings of Jesus Christ agree or disagree with the 
theories of contemporary Socialism ?”’ 

3. The Association will organize a bureau of con- 
sultation, to furnish all necessary information to 
pastors or laymen who wish to establish in their 
parishes one form or another of social work, such 
as friendly societies, co-operative stores, co-opera- 
tive banking, and so on. If needed, it will send 
out to these places associates to give advice to those 
who do not know what to do, or to stimulate the 
zeal of those who do not wish to do anything. 

4. It will put itself in friendly relations with 
those associations of foreign countries which seek 
the same object, especially with two Swiss associa- 
tions, one of which has already been formed, and 
the other, which has a more secular character, is 
in process of being formed ; both sent delegates to 
the Nimes assembly. It will also enter into cor- 
respondence with the American association for the 
advancement of .the interests of labor which was 
recently formed under the presidency of Bishop 
Huntington. 

5. Finally, there will be held every year a gen- 
eral conference; that of next year will be held at 
Lyons, and tke two subjects are “ Vagrancy ” and 
“ Co-operation in England.” 

The Nimes conference has also appointed the 
Bureau charged with carrying on the Association, 
and, as the men who compose it will evidently 
exercise a decisive influence on this movement, per- 
haps it will not be out of place to give here some 
account of each of them. 

The President is the Rev. Mr. Fallot, of Paris, 
of the Free Church.'! M. Fallot is also General 
Secretary of the League for the Improvement of 
Public Morality, which is connected with the Con- 
tinental and British associations against legal prose- 
cution. Full of zeal for social questions, M. Fallot 
is engaged in founding in all parts of Paris societies 
of friendly assistance, where workingmen, students, 
and tradesmen discuss together the questions of the 
day. Every week he invites to his own house 
Socialists and even Anarchists, and these family 
parties, where one sees these rabid revolutionists 
peaceably arguing and receiving cups of tea from 
the gracious hand of Mme. Fallot, are not wanting 
in piquant features. 

The Vice-Presidents are MM. Gide and De Boyve. 
M. Gide is Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Montpellier, and the writer of this 
article. He has long opposed the doctrines of the 
Manchester school almost exclusively prevailing 
with us, and he has founded, with the assistance 
of some foreign professors, a review of political 
economy opposed to the laisser-faire idea. His 
beliefs appear to closely resemble those of Pro- 
fessor Richard Ely, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. M.de Boyve is the leader of the co-operative 
movement in France; it was he who organized the 
federation of distributive, co-operative societies in 
France, and he has also established a little co- 
operative paper, which has had a great success— 
“ L’Emancipation.” 

The two Secretaries are the Rev. Mr. Gouth and 
the Rev. Mr. Comte. We have already spoken of 
M. Gouth, who is the real founder of the Associa- 
tion.” As to M. Comte, he is also a young minis- 
ter of the city of Saint Etienne, who has organized 
in that great mining and industrial center meetings 
and clubs for workingmen, and has obtained most 
encouraging results. 


The name of ‘* Free Churehes © is applied to those which 
separated from the Reformed Chureh in 1848. They hold 
about the same religious belief as the orthodox portion of the 
Reformed Church, but they will not aceept pay from the 
State. 

2 The social meetings of the Association are held at the 
houses of MM. Gouth. Anbenas, and Arbéche. 


The work, then, appears to be well under way, 
but one cannot yet tell what fruits it may bring 
forth. Still, one can see that it will have as a first | 
practical result the encouraging/of the formation of 
co-operative societies, and perhaps also the propa- 
gation of the system of profit-sharing, which has 
already for some time been warmly recommended 
by many eminent French and Swiss Protestants. 
But, above all, it may bring about a change in the 
point of view of the rich classes, by making them 
comprehend that they owe to the poor something 
more than charity—justice! It is true that the 
Protestants in France are not in great numbers, 
hardly forming two per cent. of the population 
(700,000 out of 38,000,000 inhabitants) ; but, 
though they are few, they are everywhere; in in- 
dustry, in commerce, in finances, in public and 
political ochees, they oecupy the most important 
places, and consequently their influence must be 
great, and the social movement which is taking 
place among them deserves to be followed with 
interest. : 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
DULL DAYS. 


BR is a day of mist and rain; a day without light 
or color. The leaden sky rests heavily, almost 
oppressively, on the earth; the monotonous drop- 
ping of the rain sets the gray dreariness of the day 
to a slow, unvarying rhythm. On such a day nature 
seems wrapped in an inaccessible mood, and one 
gets no help from her. On such a day it not un- 
frequently happens that one’s spirits take on the 
color of the world, and not a flower blooms, not a 
bird sings, in the garden of the imagination. If one 
yields to the mood, he puts on the hair shirt of the 
penitent, and spends the long hours in recalling his 
sins and calculating the sum total of his mistakes. 
If one is candid and sensitive, the hours as they 
pass steadily add to the balance on the debit side 
of the account, and long ere the night comes bank- 
ruptcy has been reached and accepted as a just 
award of an ill-spent life. Everybody who has any 
imagination, and suffers lapses from a good physical 
condition, knows these gray days and dreads them as 
visitors who enter without the formality of knock- 
ing, and who linger long after the slender welcome 
which gave them unwilling recognition has been 
worn threadbare. One cannot wholly get away 
from the weather even if his mind be of the sanest 
and his body of the soundest; we are too much in- 
volved in the general order of things not to be more 
or less sympathetic with the atmosphere and sky. 
There are days when one must make a strenuous 
effort to be less than gay ; there are days when one 
must make an equally strenuous effort to preserve 
the bare appearance of cheerfulness. 

And yet no man need be the slave of the day ; 
he may escape out of it into the broad spaces of 
the years, into the vastness of the centuries. There 
is every kind of weather in books, and on such a 
day as this one has but to make his choice of cli- 


mate, season, and sky. Stirring the fire until it 


throws a ruddy glow on the windows where the 
melancholy day weeps in monotonous despair, I 
may open Theocritus, and what to me are the fogs 
and mists of March on the Atlantic coast? Iam 
in Sicily, and the olive and pine are green, sky and 
sea meet in a line so blue that I know not whether 
it be water or atmosphere; the cicada whirs; the 
birds stir in the little wood ; and from the distance 
come the notes of the shepherd’s pipe. All this is 
mine if I choose to stretch out my hand and open 
a little book—all this and a hundred other shining 
skies north and south, east and west. I need not 
spend a minute with this March day if I choose to 
open any one of these countless doors of escape. I 
know the roads well, for I have often taken them 
when such mists as these that lie upon the woods 
and meadows have pressed too closely on my spirits. 
But there is something to be learned from a dull 
day, and the wiser part is to stay and con the lesson. 
He who knows only brilliant skies has still to know 
some of the profoundest aspects behind which na- 
ture conceals herself. Corot’s morning skies stir the 
imagination to its very depths; but so also do those 
noble etchings of Van’s Gravesande which report 
the blackness of night and storm about the light- 
house and the somber mystery of the deep woods. 
A dull day need not be a depressing day ; depres- 
sion always implies physical or moral weakness, and 
is, therefore, never to be tolerated so long as one 
can struggle against it. But a dull day—a day 
without deep emotions, inspiring thought, marked 
events ; a day monotonous and colorless; a day 
which proclaims itself neutral among all the con- 
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flicting interests of life, is a day to be valued. Such 
‘a day is recuperative, sedative, reposeful. It gives 
emotion opportunity to accumulate volume and 
force; thought time to clarify and review its con- 
clusions, the senses that inaction which freshens 
them for clearer perceptions and keener enjoy- 
ments. A dull day is often the mother of many 
bright days. It is easy to surrender one’s self to the 
better mood of such a day ; to accept its repose and 
reject its gloom. As the hours pass one finds him- 
self gently released from the tension of the work 
which had begun to haunt his dreams, quietly 
detached from places and persons associated with 
the discipline and responsibility of daily occupation. 
The steady dropping of the rain soothes and calms 
the restlessness of a mind grown too fixed upon its 
daily task; the low-lying mists aid the illusion that the 
world beyond is a dream, and that the only reality is 
here within these cheerful walls. After a time this pas- 
sive enjoyment becomes active, this negative pleasure 
takes on a positiveform. ‘Thereis something pleas- 
ant in the beat of the storm, something agreeable 
in the colorless landscape. One has gotten rid of 
his every-day self, and gotten into the mood of a 
day which discountenances great enterprises and 
sustained endeavors of every kind. One stirs the 
fire with infinite satisfaction, and coddles himself 
in the cozy contrast between the cheerfulness 
within and the gloom without. One wanders from 
window to window, lounges in every easy chair, 
gives himself up to dreams which come and go with- 
out order or coherence, as if the mind had given 
itself up to play. Pleasant places and faces reap- 
pear from a past into which they had been some- 
-whatrudely pressed by a present too busy to concern 
itself with memories; old plans reform themselves, 
old purposes and hopes are revived ; the works one 
meant to accomplish and abandoned by the way 
disclose new possibilities of realization. When the 
afternoon begins to darken, one finds that he has 
gathered from the past many fragments that prom- 
ise to find completion in some new and sounder 
form. It hasbeen a day of gleaning, if not of har- 
vesting. As the night descends, fresh fuel renews 
the smoldering flame, and the past, so quietly, al- 
most unconsciously, recalled, projects itself into the 
future, and stirs the imagination with a hope that 
to-morrow may become a purpose, and the day after 
an achievement. 


THE MAKING OF A GREAT 
DICTIONARY. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


ie you open any large dictionary, two things ap- 
pear very strange. One is the enormous number 
of the words; the other is that any one could have 
ascertained all the many different meanings. Then, 
too, where did all these words come from, and how 
were they got together in one book ? 

Words are merely articulate sounds that people 
have agreed shall stand fer certain things or ex- 
press some particular ideas. At first there was no 
written langaage, and every. one spoke only the 
words he heard spoken by his father and mother; 
hence we say a man speaks his ‘mother tongue.” 
Since the ideas of the first language-users were 
few and simple, it happened that the very old 
languages consisted of comparatively few words. 
Your prehistoric man got along very nicely with 
probably only about a hundred, or at most two or 
three hundred, words, for this was all he could 
conveniently use. When, at last, the idea of using 
marks and pictures as signs for words, and then 
for individual sounds or letters, arose, and speech 
began thus to be preserved on stone, bricks, cloth, 
and papyrus, the number of words, we may suppose, 
began to increase rapidly. It was no longer neces- 
sarv for each generation to learn by the ear 
and remember all the words in the language, for 
there were the signs that stood for words, and 
a teacher could easily explain them to the young 
people. It is difficult to say who first thought of 
the idea of making a list of all the words in any 
language ; but the oldest dictionary known is an 
Assyrian one found in the ruins of Nineveh and 
several thousand years old. The great dictionaries, 
however, are comparatively modern, because the 
number of words was so small that with a little 
study a man could learn them all by heart. Any 
schoolboy to-day can learn the meaning of a 
thousand, and think nothing of it. As civilization 
advanced, and men began to explore nature and 
learn more. about the world, it became necessary to 
invent new names for things, and thus more new 
words appeared. With the increase in the number 


of words and their meanings, it became more diffi- 
cult to remember them all, and dictionaries were 
invented to help people understand the words they 
heard others speak or saw in print. In the early 
times every man had to ask his neighbor what a 
new word meant, and this is still true of uncivilized 
and ignorant peoples.. To-day we who can read 
should feel quite ashamed to ask any ove the 
meaning of a strange word, because there are 
the dictionaries, and, of course, it would be rude to 
trouble people to tell us what we could so easily 


H 


find out for ourselves. | 


The first dictionaries were probably made by 
simply writing down all the words the compiler 
could think of, in alphabetical order and with their 
meanings. <A good list of words having been thus 
made, it was easy to make other new dictionaries 
by adding new words as fast as they were found. 
This plan has been followed up to the present 
time, and many fine dictionaries have been made 
by men who did the entire work themselves, or 
with only the help of afew clerks. The larger 
part of the work consisted in merely copying out 
the old words and old definitions and adding to 
these the new words and new meanings. 

Now, we must remember that up to the early 
part of this century the growth of the English lan- 
guage by the addition of new words, though at 
times very rapid, was, on the whole, very slow 
as compared with its present growth. With the 
present century, however, science, invention, and 
business began to increase greatly; new things 
were invented, strange creatures were found, new 
methods of doing business were devised, new trades 
sprang up; and as a result great numbers of new 
words had to be made. Observe how many new 
words have come into common use since the tele- 
graph and electric light were invented. Seventy years 
ago all the names of things used on railroads and 
steamboats were totally unknown. Locomotive,” 
“steamboat,” ‘ brakeman,” “stoker,” paddle- 
box,” “stern-wheel,” “ pilot-house,” “ head-light,”’ 
and hundreds of other common words, did not exist 
and had no meaning whatever. A man of the time 
of Washington would simply think us crazy to use, 
as he would say, “such outlandish words.” 

To-day it would be simply impossible for one 
man to tell the exact meaning of the 200,000 words 
and more in the English language. He could not 
even remember one-half of them, and would find the 
greatest difficulty in making a correct list of them 
all. And yet there is soon to appear in this country 
a new dictionary that itis hoped will be the best, 
as it certainly will be the largest, popular English 
book of the kind ever published, which is intended 
to do just this thing. Naturally enough, people 
wonder how it was made—how the words were col- 
lected and their exact meanings made clear. The 
old plan of simply copying out lists of words in 


other dictionaries could not be followed, because of 
the copyright law. Besides this, it would not be 


right to thus steal the work of another man’s 
brain. | 

The new dictionary is to be called the ‘‘ Century 
Dictionary,” and the plan followed in making it is 
very different from that followed by old Dr. John- 
son when he made his famtous dictionary in a small 
chamber in London. It was not proposed at first 
to make a new dictionary. Perhaps, if the Century 
Company had known seven or eight years ago, when 
the work began, what it meant to make a new dic- 
tionary, they would never have embarked in the un- 
dertaking. The original intention was not to make 
an entirely new book, but to prepare an improved 
edition of an old book. This old book was the 
‘Imperial Dictionary,” published in Great Britain, 
and it was thought that perhaps a few changes in 
the plates would make it easy to add new words 
and to improve the definitions of old words. As 
soon as this work of revision was fairly started, it 
was found that so many new words deserved to be 
added to the list that the old plates would be of no 
value, and that it would be better to make an en- 
tirely new dictionary. ) 

How? That was the question. No one man 
could possibly do the work, and, if he could, it 
would take a lifetime. And yet one man must 
practically be at the head of the work as editor-in- 
chief. There should also be a managing editor, 
together with a great number of assistants. The 
making of the dictionary must be somewhat like the 
making of a magazine. ‘There must be an editor, 
and his helpers, and many contributors. That gave 
the keynote to the work. The words of the entire 
language must be classified or arranged in groups, 
and each group of words must be given to some 
one who was familiar with such words to be defined. 


The first work was, therefore, to take all the 
words in the Imperial Dictionary and to sort them 
out into groups, putting all the names of machines 
in one group, all the names of fishes in another, all 
the botanical terms in another, all the legal terms 


in another, all the medical words in another, and so 


on. Having classified all these words, the search 
began for other words not in the Imperial Diction- 
ary. There were two ways in which this could be 
done. New words could be found by reading books, 
and still other words could be obtained from eata- 
logues and descriptive lists of manufactured arti- 
cles and things used in the arts and professions. A 
great number of persons were then engaged in merely 
reading to finding new words or new expressions, 
and all the words thus collected were arranged as 
before in the various groups to which they be- 
longed. 

These special lists of words, with their definitions, 
were then sent out to persons who were regarded 
as experts or authorities in their particular business 
or line of study. For instance, all the legal terms 
were sent to a lawyer familiar with legal works of 
reference, all the military terms to an officer in the 
United States Army, all the names of paints, dyes, 
and pigments to a manufacturer of paints, all the 
chemical terms to a chemist, the botanical terms toa 
botanist, and so on through all the groups of words. 
These experts, students, and practical men, each 
familiar with his own department of knowledge, 
examined the lists of words carefully to see not only 
that every one was a recognized word in his work 
or field of study, but also that its definition was 
exact according to the very latest that was known 
on that subject. : 

This classification of words into groups, and their 
careful study by experts, tended to increase the 
number of words, and to make the meaning of all 
words more exact. The experts, in studying each 
list, did not merely copy out of other dictionaries, 
but, in the case of every word, examined it carefully 
by itself to see what it really did mean. If there was 
any doubt about it, they consulted with other peo- 
ple in the same line of work, or wrote to people in ~ 
distant places, to see if the meaning was the same in 
all parts of the country. Letters were written ask- 
ing people for new words and new meanings, and 
for the different names of the same thing in differ- 
ent places. Thus each man in his own line of 
work made a little dictionary containing only the 
words used in his trade, art, or business. The doc- 
tor looked after only medical terms, and left all 
others to some one else ; and the naval officer stud- 
ied only the words having to do with ships and 
boats. Some of these lists of special words were 
comparatively short, and the work of examining 
them did not take many months. Other lists in- 
cluded perhaps ten thousand words, and the experts 
spent from two to six years in testing the meaning 
of them all. Some of the experts, notably those 
dealing with words relating to biology and zodlogy, 


added thousands of new words, with their proper 


definitions. 

As fast as these special dictionaries were finished, 
the manuscript or “* copy ”’ was sent in to the manag- 
ing editor to be cut up and arranged in alphabetical 
order in the new dictionary. ‘To save time in print- 
ing the book, all the manuscripts sent in, were care- 
fully copied on a type-writer, and when arranged in 
place, copies of these sheets were sent back to the 
experts so that each could see in print just what he 


had written and how it was to be used in the die- 


tionary. He could then “ read proof,’ or correct 
the copy, and thus save time in setting the 
book in type. In collecting these small diction- 
aries into one big dictionary, the same word 
often appeared on several of the lists, and each 
with a different meaning. For instance, the word 
color appeared with seventeen different meanings, 
and yet each was correct as used in some art or 
science or in common speech. Other words, like 
the names of tools or of fishes and birds, had differ- 
ent meanings in different places, and this fact had 
to be noted in each ease so that the definition would 
show where each meaning was used. 

These special, technical, and scientific terms 
formed the basis or groundwork of the Dictionary, 
and yet they represent only a part of the enormous 
collection of words finally incorporated in the Cent- 
ury Dictionary. Outside of these special contrib- 
utors were hundreds more who volunteered to gather 
new words from books and newspapers and from the 
people about them. Missionaries in foreign lands 
sent in strange and curious words that had crept 
into the language from other tongues. Soldiers, 
herders, and hunters in the far West sent in lists of 
words that come from the Spanish or from the 
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Indian languages. Many persons in special trades 
and new lines of manufacture contributed new 
words and new names that have been given to new 
inventions and novel ways of doing work or busi- 
ness. All these words had then to be carefully con- 
sidered to see if they were live and vital words that 
would be likely to abide with us and be of real value 
in the future. 

This system of classification and examination by 
experts marked the most novel and distinctive feat- 
ure in the work of making this great Dictionary, 
yet it was only a part of the labor spent in prepar- 
ing the work for the press. ‘There should be in a 
good dictionary quotations from writers of note, to 


show how they used certain words, and then quota- 


tions must be added to each definition in its proper 
place in the book. ‘This meant an enormous amount 
of reading and study by still other persons who 
looked for the exact meaning of old words as used 
by our poets, historians, novelists, and other writers. 
These so-called “literary” words must all be 
re-examined by competent men and women, for 
no words were to be admitted to the new Dic- 
tionary merely because they happened to be in 
other dictionaries. ‘The idea was to copy nothing 
on faith, but to prove all things, whether they 
be good and true words. This was a work of 
immense labor, and involved the starting of a com- 
plete bureau or literary workshop, with editors, 
assistants, searchers, contributors, and copyists, and 
for seven years this bureau has been opened every 
day and filled with its corps of workers. 

Only in this way could such a work as the 
Century Dictionary be made. Classification first, 
so that all words be examined by experts; search 
for new words and their meaning; study of the 
history of words, their spelling and pronunciation ; 
the critical examination of every word in the lan- 
guage by some one competent to form an opinion ; 
lastly, the guidance and superintendence of one 
master-mind that unites the work of many into a 
consistent and perfect whole. Years of time, great 
labor, and enormous expense—these are the price 
of such a work. 


A YEAR IN SIENNA. 


By ApDELA E. ORPEN. 


[KE in Sienna was very simple when I first 
went there. ‘his was a good many years ago, 
and the place was very different from what it is 
now. It was not then on the road to anywhere, so 
it was not frequented by travelers, as is the case 
to-day. It certainly was connected with the outer 
world by a railway with two daily trains to Flor- 
ence ; yet, for all that, it was the sleepiest and most 
unconcerned spot imaginable. A few newspapers 
came up from Florence in the morning, and the 
officers, while smoking their cigarettes and drinking 
their coffee at the Café del Greco, would lazily 
unfold the “ Fanfalla”’ or the ‘“ Popolo,” and as 
lazily glance over its contents. But the majority 
of the residents took no newspaper. Fancy a 
well-to-do family with no daily paper! Fancy a 
breakfast-room unadorned with the damp sheets of 
the morning paper spread out to dry before the 
fire! It would almost be like a breakfast bereft of 
bread and butter. 

The landlord of the first lodgings we had was a 
funny little man, a bookbinder by trade, living on 
the fifth floor of a high house with no lift. And 
up there among the clouds we dwelt with him, and 
his frightened little wife, and his sparrows and _ his 
larks, during a very hot summer. He found our 
customs strange, as we did his. When we wanted 
to buy a bath—a matter of some difficulty, as there 
were but few to be had in Sienna—he inquired 
what on earth we wished to do with it, and on our 
explaining our purpose, he said: “Stupendous! Be- 
hold me! I take a bathonce a year! Yes! But 
that is for the health.” His yearly bath-day 
proved to be the Eve of the Annunciation (August 
14), and from being a tallow-colored man, he 
became on that day like a fiery red lobster, but 
glistening as if the lobster had been varnished. We 
knew, even before he told us, what must have taken 
place. His table was singularly frugal, and when 
once we asked for some sort of pudding after din- 
ner, he seemed much astonished, and said that they 
had sweet things only on great festivals—a fact 
which his wife corroborated by winking and nod- 
ding her head hurriedly, saying, * Securely, secure- 
ly,” at each nod. The great man in the acquaint- 
ance of this simple couple was a bishop. It seems 
that they had known the bishop while he was yet a 
friar, and on his being raised to the episcopate they 


were permitted to visit him unce a year, when he 
came to his summer residence outside Sienna. We 
were invited to accompany our landlady upon one 
of these pilgrimages. ‘The walk to the bishop’s 
villa was very pleasant. The bishop was at home 
and in his sitting-room—a plain apartment, but fur- 
nished with the one luxury one requires in an Ital- 
ian August; namely, coolness. The moment our 
landlady entered the room she fell upon her knees 
and commenced reciting prayers with great rapid- 
ity. The bishop extended his hand, which she 
kissed devoutly ; then he turned to us and offered 
his hand in the same manner. Not well knowing 
what to do with his fat, begemmed fingers, we took 
the proffered hand in our own and shook it in very 
sturdy foreign fashion. The bishop was clearly 
astonished. We had been introduced in some 
mumbling fashion by the prostrate landlady, and, 
speaking Italian but feebly, we were rejoiced to 


hear French from the episcopal lips. We were 
foreigners, he supposed? Yes. Americans, per- 
haps? We bowed affirmatively. Ah! he under- 


stood ; then not of the Mother Church. He talked 
affably for some time, just as any gentleman would, 
after having courteously invited us to be seated. 
We told him where we were lodging, and he, 
looking down upon our kneeling. praying land- 
lady, said, with a smile of pity: “Yes, it is a 
good poor soul, but very ignorant.” At length we 
took our leave, after a pleasant chat; the landlady 
rose from her knee; and retired out of the sancti- 
fied presence. She was speechless for a long time, 
owing to the fervor of her emotions. It might 
have helped to restore her more quickly had we 
told her what the bishop had said, but we did not 
do so. We had brought our evening meal with us, 
bread and cheese and grapes, and, as we sat in the 
bishop’s summer-house, we ate these unpretending 
viands. 

The views that are to be obtained from Sienna 
are beyond measure beautiful. ierched as it is 
upon the summit of a mountain, or, to be quite 
accurate, upon the seventeen crests of a mountain, 
it commands extensive views over the Tuscan 
plains. These plains are not altogether delightful 
upon close acquaintance, having in many places an 
unwholesome resemblance to marshes and similar 
fever-breeding spots; but from the lofty heights of 
Sienna they showed only their lovely side to us. 
Zones of purple shadows and streaks of golden 
sunlight lie upon them like the jeweled shimmer 
of some great belt of precious stones, while line 
upon line of faint blue or gray mark the position 
of the forests of pine or olive. Away in the back- 
ground stand the Apennines, continually raising up 
thunder-storms for our enlightenment, which some- 
times used to send their forked tongues of steel- 
blue fire even as far as Sienna, a good fifty miles 
away. It was a most bewilderingly inviting pros- 
pect, and from the windows of our lofty perch it 
lay so straight before us that we used often to sit 
and look at it for an hour at a time, too happy to 
do anything but gaze at the beautiful sight. ‘The 
city was inclosed within lofty brick walls, “a world 
too wide” for the shrunken figure of Sienna in 
these days; therefore we had fertile vineyards and 
pleasant gardens spread out between our house and 
the walls. At the time of the Great Plague in 
1348 Sienna was almost depopulated, dropping 
from eighty thousand people to twenty thousand in 
the course of that fearful summer. It was then 
that the walls became too large, and the town has 
never sufficiently recovered from that illness of five 
hundred years ago to fill out again to her old size. 
It was said that the only parish which escaped the 
contagion was the one where the tanners dwell and 
ply their malodorous trade. Tanning-bark is a 
strong disinfectant, says Science ; Saint Catherine 
lived in that street, says Piety. ‘Thus variously is 
its immunity from the universal scourge accounted 
for. 

The walls of Sienna are pierced by about ten 
gates, and, once outside, one must walk to the next 
door unless one does not object to the monotony of 
retracing one’s steps. The good old custom of 
shutting the gates was still adhered to when I[ lived 
in Sienna, and they were solemnly closed and 
bolted at twenty-four o'clock (about sunset), after 
which hour vehicles could pass neither in nor out. 
A small postern gate, the Needle’s Eye of Oriental 
fame, was opened for foot passengers, who paid 
two cents’ fine for being out after10 p.m. The 
only exception to this primitive rule was in the 
ease of the Railway Gate, which was always open. 
But then it was not a proper city gate at all, only a 
flimsy modern affair of ornamental ironwork that 
did not have anything like the air of security that 


belonged to the real wooden gates, studded with 
gigantic nails and adorned with massive iron hinges. 
The railway began to spoil Sienna when the engines 
first puffed impudently up those quiet hills and 
snorted outside the lofty walls, and now that the 
line is open through to Rome, I feel convinced that 
the place is quite ruined. ‘There may even be a 
large hotel there, with all the modern conveniences. 
In the delightful old days there was nothing of the 
sort, only an inn where one lighted one’s own can- 
dle at the door and stumbled up the black staircase, 
shouting “ Padrone! Padrone!” the whole way 
when one wanted a room. 

Toward the middle of July in each year Sienna 
begins to get very excited. The annual races in 
the public square are athand. For days, yes, even 
weeks, beforehand people talk of little else. The 
men boast of their horses and of their jockeys, the 
women spend days in preparing their dresses ; 
everybody, in short, is utterly engrossed by the 
coming event. When the day at length arrives, the 
whole population streams into the market-place, 
leaving the rest of the town almost deserted. This 
open space is in shape somewhat like a half-moon, 
the straight side of which is adorned by the munic- 
ipal palace, a fifteenth century building of no arch- 
itectural pretensions, but saved from insignificance 
by its lofty, graceful, marble-capped beliry. This 
belfry, Torre della Mangia as it is called, serves 
more purposes than one, and is looked upon by the 
Sieunese with a sort of veneration. It is the oldest 
tower in the city, and by far the tallest, and as long 
as it stands they are safe, they say. This is not 
mere idle superstition, for it should be borne in mind 
that the mountains roundabout are of volcanic 
origin, and that mild earthquakes are of frequent 
occurrence. But as long as the tall, slim Mangia 
rears her elegant crest on high the most timid need 
be in no fear for his own roof. Just beneath the 
tower is a chapel to the Virgin, erected by the 
grateful survivors of the plague of 1348. The rest 
of the square is surrounded by the houses of the 
nobility, the chief merchants of Sienna. Of the 
former there are still some few whose names come 
down uninterruptedly from the bellicose days of 
Dante, when Sienna was a republic in itself, and 
was forever at war with the neighboring republic 
of Florence. ‘This square used formerly to be 
known as Piazza del Campo, but it has had its an- 
cient name changed for that of Victor Emanuel, 
according to the childish custom of the present gen- 
eration of Italians, who seem to imagine that by 
altering old-time honored appellations into new- 
fangled national names they will establish the unity 
of the kingdom upon a surer basis. At every moment 
one is disgusted to find the names of streets and 
squares which are famous in history masquerading 
under the name of some perfectly modern person 
unknown tillyesterday. Letthe dead rest.. There 
is no honor to be gained by smirching over their 
old names with the fresh paint of to-day. 

The old square of Sienna is large enough to hold 
everybody—that is, if they don’t mind a trifle of 
squeezing and crowding. ‘The rave-course, which 
is the sidewalk—there is no carriageway at all in 
the square—is prepared by being thickly covered 
with sand, and when all is ready the horses are 
brought out and paraded. ‘They are small and not 
particularly elegant steeds, but they are attended 
by a group of the most splendid stable boys that 
ever groomed a horse. LKach of the seventeen par- 
ishes of the town has its own especial horse, and its 
horse’s especial attendants. Therefore, there are 
seventeen distinct troops of men to be reviewed 
before the race. Hach troop, consisting of twenty 
or thirty persons, is arrayed in its own distinctive 
colors, and one and all are dressed in the graceful 
costume of the time of Charles V. The nodding 
plumes, the waving banners, the silks, the velvets, 
the glinting steel, and the burnished brass, form a 
picture of color and movement that reminds one of a _ 
“‘ Rubens” suddenly endowed with life and motion. 
The object of the race is mainly to reach the goal, 
no doubt, but this is by no means the only object. 
The successful jockey, besides being first at the win- 
ning-post, must likewise do some deed of prowess 
en route, such as unhorsing his nearest competitor. 
As they all ride without saddles, and as their steeds 
are hardly more than ponies, this is not a difficult 
nor a dangerous task. ‘To add some spice of dan- 
ger to it, however, the riders are provided with. 
stout whips wherewith they belabor each others’ 
shoulders right smartly. In the scufile the ponies 
receive a whack or two, so they gallop their utmost 
without much attention from their own riders. At 
one corner the course takes a sharp turn, and, in 
obedience to the laws of centrifugal force, most of 
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the riders fall off at this point. They are saved 
from severe hurt, however, by tumbling against the 
feather beds and mattresses which are placed up- 
right along the walls of the neighboring houses. 
The winning horse is petted and caressed by any 
one belonging to his particular parish who can get 
near him, while his jockey is well-nigh smothered 
by the kisses and hugs which his delighted confréres 
lavish upon him. Some of the older jockeys are 
battered veterans whose many scars bear witness 
to their valor in fighting their way to the winning- 

ost. ‘These races have existed for centuries, and 
are the lineal descendants of the bull fights and 
tourneys of the Middle Ages. It is manifestly the 
fighting which is the vital principle, and not, as in 
our country, the fleetness of the horse. 
cessful horse, although an object of admiration, is 
nothing in comparison with the successful jockey, 
while he in addition must have upset some other 
rider before he is considered to have distinguished 
himself. The knight, in short, must unseat his op- 
ponent, just asin the olden time, before he is deemed 
worthy to be crowned with the wreath of the victor. 

After we had been some months in Sienna, we 
began to go a little into society—lItalian society, I 
mean—and we enjoyed the novelty of it very much. 
One lady received every second Saturday, and as 
she had a large room, her receptions were dances 
pure and simple, and very pleasant dances they 
were too. It was the custom of our hostess to in- 
troduce, in the case of gentlemen, each new arrival 
to every person in the room, after which he was 
supposed to have the run of the house, and was free 
to ask any one to dance with him. The ladies sat 
upon benches leaning against the wall, and la Sign- 
ora, on the arm of her recruit, would circumnavi- 
gate the room, murmuring his name to each in suc- 
cession, while he, poor wretch, had to make some 
score and a half of bows, and smile through it all. 
When I was presented to the hostess by an Italian 
friend my name was, of course, asked. I gave it, 
a rugged one containing a ch and rounding up 
with an rds at the end. 

“In charity, have you no other?” cried la Sign- 
ora, aghast at the inaccessible consonants. I was 
sorry, but unfortunately I had no other. 

‘But I must give you a name, one that Italian 
lips can utter,” observed our hostess. A light broke 
in upon me. I had, according to English fashion, 
given her my surname; it was my Christian name 
she wanted. By good luck I was endowed with 
one available to even an Italian tongue. 

“Ah, that is something!” cried da Signora, in 
triumph. “ Behold us now beautiful and arranged!” 

The houses in Sienna were built on the good old 
Italian plan of having the dwelling-rooms on the 
first floor, while the ground floor was a desert of 
darkness. The whole building was accessible by 
only one very strong door. The style of architect- 
ure, observable in all Italian cities, owed its origin 
to the street-combats of the Middle Ages, when 
every man was either Guelph or Ghibelline, and 
maintained his principles with his sword. In those 
days it was needful for a house to be also a fort- 
ress; hence those dungeon-like ground floors that 
frown on one from the best houses of Florence, 
Sienna, and elsewhere. ‘The fashion, once started 
by a stern necessity, was kept up by that persist- 
ency of action which is inherent in the human 
mind, to continue to do what has once been done 
long after the necessity of it has passed away. We 
were once invited to a party at a house where we 
had never been before. We arrived about eight 
o'clock, hammered at the big knocker, and our 
summons was responded to by an invisible hand 
pulling open the door by means of a wire from 
above. Complete darkness reigned inside, and we 
were afraid to enter. Fortunately, a friend ap- 
peared upon the scene—a friend who knew the lay 
of the land. Accordingly, holding his hand, we 
valorously stepped into the unknown. By the sound 
of our footsteps we became aware that we were 
walking upon mere gravel; there was not even the 
pretense of a floor of any sort. 

“ By Bacchus! but I should have a match,” said 
our guide ; “it makes itself felt, this darkness. Do 
you feel the stairs anywhere?’ We groped, but 
didn’t feel them, and as the hall door had closed 
after us with a bang, we were in black darkness. 

“Ola!” shouted our friend. ‘Above there, give 
us a light!” | | | 

A door opened somewhere overhead, and a serv- 
ant appeared with a lamp, thus rendering our 
ascent into the upper regions a matter of less dan- 
ger. Upstairs all was light and elegance. Yet we 
were expected guests. Only, when we lived in 
Sienna it was not the custom to have a light in the 


The suc- 


hall ; indeed, it might fairly be said that it was not 
the custom to have a hall, but only a gruesome cel- 
lar instead, to serve as entrance to the dwelling. 
The native kitchen arrangements were, perhaps, 
what most differed from our ways. A kitchen, to 
the average English mind, is a place perpetually 
hot, a large and a roomy space with snug corners 


most delightful to huddle in after a tramp through the 


snow, or even during a northeast wind. Buta kitchen 
where the réle of the glowing range is taken by a 
chill marble slab—could anything be more frigidly 
uncomfortable ? Yet such is the direful fact in the 
real old Italian house undisturbed by foreign inno- 
vations or the demands of wealthy tourists. Our 
kitchen in Sienna was just such a one. The mar- 
ble slab had five holes in it, under which were five 
separate fires made of charcoal, and upon these our 
dinner was cooked. The presiding genius of the 
place was a hump-backed old woman who had spent 
nearly all her life in the same family, marrying 
about the same time as her mistress did, and sub- 
sequently nursing her own and the lady’s babies 
according to the fashion of medizval fostering. 
The nurse of former years still clung to‘her mis- 
tress through the latter’s declining fortunes, and 
had now become the cook. She served up the 
most delicate dishes off that frigid marble slab of 
hers, and, what was the crowning marvel of all, she 
had soup twice every day and it was always hot. 
She used to fry morsels of all kinds of things and 
send them in heaped airily upon a dish: there were 
cockscombs, chicxens’ livers, pumpkin blossoms, 
and artichoke buds, all most toothsome, and never 
seen before by the barbarians who sat at her table 
and devoured them. One morning there was a 
great clamoring at the barbarians’ table. _ 
* Rosa, Rosa, the eggs, the eggs! Look at 
them !” 
“Ladies mine, what have the eggs?” inquired 
Rosa, with concern. ‘“ Are they not good ?” 
is not that, but they are underdone.” (This 
was an especial disgust to one of the barbarians.) 
“Stupendous!” exclaimed the old cook, clasping 
her hands in despair. ‘“ However did so great a 
misfortune happen to me? I said the creed as 
usual; I assure you I did not gabble it fast, but 
repeated it with solemnity.” 3 
* Is that how you time the eggs for boil 
asked. | 
‘Most certainly. Two creeds and a half cooks 
the eggs to the taste of you ladies. My mistress 
has only two creeds to her eggs.” | 


| 


ling ?” I 


“Then always give us three creeds in the future,” 
we said, inwardly marveling at this strange exam- 
ple of killing two birds with one stone; for we 
were aware that all good Catholics are obliged to 
repeat a certain number of prayers daily, but we 
did not quite realize that religious forms could be 
used for culinary purposes. 

‘here were two girls in the family where we 
lived ; mere children we at first thought them, but 
they were fifteen and sixteen years old respectively. 
It was their boast and their pride that they had 
never been outside their own door alone in all their 
lives, not even to cross the narrow street to the 
church where they heard mass on Sundays. They 
could not understand how it was possible for me, 
their senior by only a couple of years, to go to the 
post with my letters. | 

“You will be the wonder of all Sienna,” they 
said. ‘For never in this town was seen a young 
lady out alone before.” | 

It was quite true; I was the wonder of the town 
for a week or so, at the end of which time every 
man, woman, and child in Sienna probably knew 
me, either by sight or reputation, as the “ Lady 
Foreigner,” and I. never experienced after that any 
difficulty and scarcely even any annoyance. It was 
a little startling at first on passing a group of men 
in the street to have them all turn round as I went 
by and say aloud: “ Behold the Lady Foreigner!” 


But I soon found out they meant no real disrespect ; 


it was only their rather childish way of showing 
their interest in the novel circumstance of seeing a 
young lady out unattended. The cooped-up daugh- 
ters of our house, notwithstanding their imprisoned 
state—or shall I rather say, in consequence of it ?— 
had managed to pick up an amount of knowledge 
of the world and some of its ways which generally 
escapes the observation of our more liberally nur- 
tured girls. Unable to go out very often, as their 
mother was too poor to afford a constant attendant 
to guard them, they used to spend a great deal of 
their time at the window—for they never read, and 
could not write, and did not like work. For this 
pastime they used to dress their hair very elabo- 
rately, a professional ,coiffeur attending thrice 


weekly for the purpose, and, putting on a showy 
dress bodice, would place themselves at the win- 
dow clad in their flannel petticoats—a curious 
instance of attiring one’s self very strictly for 
show. Thus got up, they would lean out of their 
windows, resting their arms upon cushions, for 
hours together, looking into the deserted street, 
which never had a cab in it, except when we came 
one year or departed the next, along with our 
trunks and belongings. But they relished this 
mild enjoyment, and thought it great fun, and used 
to talk about the other girls who, presumably 
dressed in the same deceptive manner, used to lean 
out of their windows and gaze into the silent street. 
It was not always girls alone who used to sit at the 
windows, as I found out one day, much to my 
amusement. One of the young ladies had remained 
motionless for so long a time leaning on her win- 
dow-cushion that I, sitting at the table, became 
curious, and asked her what she was looking at. 
‘I am making love,” she replied promptly, without 
a shadow of embarrassment. I should have been 
more than human if I had not laughed and instantly 
gone to the window. I did both. Looking in the 
direction of her eyes, I at length espied a head 
poked out of a small window some distance down 
the street. As the head was not elaborately dressed 


with pads and rolls and twists and plaits of hair, 


and as, moreover, it instantly bobbed back when my 
eyes rested upon it, I concluded it was the head of 
a man. 

‘“* Who is he ?” I inquired, profoundly interested. 

“‘He has the name of Alphonso,” replied the 
young girl, with a slight tinge of color on her pale 
cheek. 

“Have you known him long?” I next asked. 

‘* About three months,” was her answer. 

“But I have never seen him here,” was my 
amazed rejoinder, for I was a frequent visitor in 
their sitting-room, and knew, by sight at least, all 
the friends of the family who were in the habit of 
calling. 

“No, he does not present himself as yet,” she 
answered, with a languishing, melancholy simper. 
And I, knowing how carefully they were kept in 
their prison, next inquired, with some wonder, how 
she had made Alphonso’s acquaintance. 

“As you see, by looking at him out of the win- 
dow.” 

“But I mean when do you meet him to talk with 
him ?” 

“T don’t meet him. I have not yet spoken to 
him at all.” 

I sat down inamazement. ‘“ Not spoken to him! 
Then how do you know that he is making love to 
you and not to any of the other girls at the other 
windows ?” 

“Oh, we understand each other by the heart as 
well as by the eyes,” she replied, confidently. “I 
feel that he is looking at me; and, besides, I know 
it, for he always goes away from his window the 
moment I retire from mine. He is never there 
unless I am leaning out also. Is that nothing ?” 

It seemed pretty clear that Alphonso was look- 
ing at her, as I was obliged to admit, much to her 
satisfaction. 

“ How long do you look out of the window at 
each other?” was my next query. | 

“Two hours every day at least, and sometimes 
more.”’ 

gracious !”’ I commented. 

“Ts not that the way the youths of America make 
love?” she asked, seeing the surprise her state- 
ments created in me. 

“No,” I replied, with conviction. 

‘“‘ How, then, do they do it?” she asked; but I 
refused to gratify her curiosity. 

“It shows much devotion on Alphonso’s part to 
give so much time to obtain so slight a favor,” I 
said, by way of showing friendly interest in her 
affairs. 

“ Yes, he is devoted,” she assented readily, “and 
it is somewhat trying for him, for, look you, that 
window, which is the only one in their house facing 
this way, is the kitchen window; so he has to stay 
there with the servants when he comes to make 
love, and that is not agreeable.” 

“Indeed! and how do you know that, since yoa 
have never spoken to him,” I asked. 

‘Oh, Rosa has told me about all that,” was her 
reply. 

Ah! said I to myself, so Rosa has told you that, 
has she? I wonder if perhaps she may not have 
told you something more than that! These old 
nurses are sly persons sometimes. It wasn’t for 
nothing that Juliet applied to her old nurse when 
she was eager to see her Romeo. 
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LHE HOME. 
TRUE POWER. 


T would be difficult to find a man or woman who 
did not wish to be popular in the true sense. 
The popularity purchased at the expense of individ- 
uality is short lived, and never craved by people of 
character. Not the sacrifice of opinion, not the 
hiding of true self, gains the love of many, but the 
holding fast to that which is good, giving expres- 
sion, not in words merely, but in life—this it is 
which wins the many and makes for power. 

There come moments when one finds himself 
laid on the altar. It is the test of a life. Name 
and personality stand identified with one line of 
thought, one set of principles. Knowledge, that 
sun of the mind, reveals that that which stood 
for solid stone is rubble, while all about us still 
see stone. ‘The danger is not close at hand. Even 
we see that the rubble must be removed slowly, 
the stone must be close at hand to put in its place. 
The moment comes. Shall we keep silent and 
hold our position, or shall we declare the truth 
that comes from deeper knowledge, to meet frowns 
where we have long met smiles, a cool touching 
of fingers where we had long clasped hands? 
The truth grows clearer, and our souls shrivel 
before the cowardice that pleads for silence. 
We speak, and while the tones still carry the first 
agony, friends grow cold, and we see others step 
into our place in popular affection, and we stand 
in the shadow. Deep in our own souls glows a fire 
whose coals were lighted by the touch of heaven. 

We can wait: the world loves courage. The 
truth it scorned when revealed in life-blood, it later 
writes on its banner, leading men and women to 
heights the hero traveled alone. 


»Not by yielding do we lead, but by leading. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
INVITATIONS. 


By JANE ALDEN. 


The lightsome countenance of a Friend giveth such an in- 
ward seeking to the house where it lodgeth, as proudest 
palaces have cause to envy the gilding.—{ Philip Sidney. 

HY is the enjoyment to be had from society 

so disproportionate to the labor involved ? 
Herbert Spencer finds the solution of the question 
in the fact that other aims than amusement are 
really sought, and in the unnecessary requirements 
with which social intercourse is surrounded. It is 
true that society is a vast market, where a regular 
traffic in obligations is carried on, and it is true that 
even genuine hospitality is hampered with tiresome 
formalities; but however we may object to these 
limitations and conventions, we come back perforce 
to the sentiment which Thackeray’s old Countess 
Kew sets before the rebellious Ethel Newcome: 
“ After all, we belong to our belongings, my dear.”’ 

The existing social conditions cannot be defied 
without greater exhaustion of vitality than is re- 
quired in submission; therefore the question be- 
comes, How can their drawbacks be minimized and 
their advantages maximized? The first step is the 
classification both of acquaintances and’ entertain- 
ments. Herbert Spencer's conclusion, that the only 
enjoyment of society is among intimates, leaves 
out of sight the advantages of association with peo- 
ple of diverse tastes and interests. 

A woman may have a long list of acquaintances 
which she has as little desire to drop as to increase 
in intimacy. Society meets this problem by en- 
abling her to accomplish the desired result easily 
and agreeably, in the four o’clock tea, or the days at 
home during one or two montks in the season. The 
refreshments require no thought, a cup of tea and 
a cracker being all-sufficient ; and, on the other 
hand, the guest may drop in from a shopping tour, 
a lecture, or a business day without change of toilet, 
It is society reduced to its lowest terms of simpli- 
city; and, if it does not fulfill the ideal of hospi- 
tality, it paves the way for it by leaving the hostess 
free to invite, on more intimate terms, the friends 
specially congenial to her and to each other. 

The wider one’s circle of interests the more sure 
one is to like many people who do not like each 
other. They appear to different sides of his na- 


ture and touch him at opposite points. But let him 
(or her) not jeopardize the success of a small party 
by a well-meant effort to force them into mutual 
intimacy. The union of a party must be chemical, 
not mechanical. ‘The first problem, therefore, that 
meets a hostess in any selected company is, Who 
will be congenial ? and the first difficulty that meets 
her is the stubborn fact that husbands and wives 
must be invited together, or divided into luncheon 
parties and “ stagdinners.” If marriages are made 
in heaven, it is to be hoped that the angels under- 
stand the principles upon which they are assorted. 
To the hostess it is generally a mystery; but she 
must stagger through this part of the problem as 
best she can; only let her the more carefully study 
the other conditions of success. 

The test of congeniality is not similarity of 
pursuit. Many a party has been wrecked on the 
reef of that delusion. It is not even similarity of 
talent. One good talker will enliven a company, 
where two will kill it. The illustration of the 
perfectly constructed party is the cup and ball; 
one exactly fitting, because fitly opposed to, the 
other. Invite together one or two musicians and 
a@ company who five to hear music; those who, 
like Lamb, are “ sentimentally disposed to harmony 
but organically incapable of a tune.” Invite to a 
dinner one good story-teller with, if you can find 
them, five responsive, alert, and easily amused lis- 
teners. Invite together to luncheon a literary lioness 
and a fashionable woman with inclinations toward 
literature rather than two from either set. 

Send your invitations early enough to give 
you time to complete your party congenially 
if some decline. “R. S. V. P.,” in spite of 
its convenience as a quickener of the memory 
of the invited, is of questionable civility, as im- 
plying that the person addressed could so fail- 
in etiquette as to delay a response. Do not begin 
your note in one person and end in another. This 
advice might seem superfluous did we not every day 
see notes running: “ Mrs. Smith requests the pleas- 
ure of your company.” This treating one’s self 
with greater formality than one’s guest is amusing, 
though it is evident that it grows out of the en- 
graved invitations of a semi-public character where 
such a form is a necessity. | 

State in your note as exactly as possible the kind 
of entertainment to which you are inviting. This 
is a great help to your guest in considering both 
hours and dress. Name, with your eye on tke cal- 
endar, the day both of the week and of the month. 
If you are giving a dinner, name the other guests ; 
as in this way you avoid possible social awkward- 
nesses arising from feuds or misunderstandings of 
which you may be ignorant. Fiually, sign your 
name in full, unless your note is in the third per- 
son; and,unless your address be engraved at the 
head of your note paper, write it clearly at the end 
of your invitation. A note is more elegant when 
sealed with wax than with the mucilage of the ordi- 
nary envelope, and, especially if a dinner invitation, 
it is considered in better form to send it by a serv- 
ant or special messenger than through the mail, 
though the latter method is quite permissible, par- 
ticularly in New York, where the distances are so 
great. 


COOKING. 


By ELIsABetH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


OOKING does not come by nature any more 
than playing on the piano or painting on vel- 
vet does. Yet, just as there are people with a cor- 
rect ear who find it very little trouble to learn to 
play, or with a taste for drawing who can make 
pretty pictures or clever caricatures without much 
knowledge of the principles of art, so there are 
women who, after the first elementary instruction, 
which they imbibe almost unconsciously, develop a 
skill that amounts to a talent for cooking. But 
genius is a rare gift in this workaday world, and 
heaven-born cooks are not more common than are 
poets and painters with the divine spark. 
Owen Meredith says in “ Lucile :” 
“ We may live without poetry, music, and art ; 
We may live without conscience, and live without heart ; 
We may live without friends ; we may live without 
books ; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
He may live without books—what is knowledge but 
grieving ? 
He may live without hope—what is hope but deceiy- 
in 
He may live without love—what is passion but pining ? 
But where is the man that can live without dining ?” 


And if he must dine, there is in many cases no one 


but his wife, daughter, or sister to cook his dinner. 
If she does not know how to serve it comfortably 
and produce a palatable meal from the materials at 
her command, it is hard for-both of them. 

A silly mother of the last generation boasted that 
her three daughters did not even know the way to 
the kitchen. It never seemed to occur to her how 
much more easy and pleasant it would be for them 
to learn the best way of doing everything necessary 
to be done there while there was no actual need of 
putting the knowledge into practice, than to wait 
until, in a home of their own, some domestic inter- 
regnum forced them to undertake this work with- 
out a teacher and under every disadvantage. 

Knowledge is power in the kitchen as well as in 
the council-chamber, and the woman who is mistress 
of the art of cooking has a sense of calm superiority 
which no irate cook departing at an hour’s warning 
ean shake. Cooking clubs and classes have become 
popular of late, and have made a smattering of the 
art fashionable; but, though there are some wise 
exceptions, as a rule they begin at the wrong end. 
Ice-cream and sponge-cake are delicious in their 
proper place, but that is at the end, not the beginning, 
of adinner. The pupils should first be taught how 
to prepare a joint of meat for roasting, stuff and 
dress a pair of chickens, make rich, smooth gravy 
without lumps, and learn the length of time required 
to cook different vegetables. What girl who has 
had no experience knows how long to boil green 
peas, and whether they take more or less cooking 
than green beans? ‘These seem trifles when they 
are read off in the dignified seclusion of the draw- 
ing-room, with a comfortable consciousness that there 
is some one in the kitchen who knows all about such 
things and will attend to them. It is far otherwise 
when the poor young mistress herself stands in the 
place of cook, knowing that dinner must be ready 
at a certain hour, yet unable to solve the problem © 
and unwilling to have her handiwork spoiled by 
being underdone or cold and tough from long waiting. 

Mark Twain gives in his “Tramp Abroad” a 
short list, extending over two or three pages, of the 
various delicacies he intends to order in the steamer 
returning to New York to compensate for the dep- 
rivations he has undergone in Europe, and he con- 
cludes by saying that no man can make out a satis- 
factory bill of fare for another person, for, after all 
the delicious things he had enumerated, a Scotch- 
man would still say, ‘“ Where is the haggis?” and a 
Fijian would sigh for a missionary! ‘Tastes differ, 
of course,-in cooking as in other things, but there is 
aright way and a wrong way of doing everything. 
No one, for instance, who is accustomed to sweet, 
light bread likes it when it is sour and heavy. It 
takes as much flour to make the one as the other, 
and as much labor and as much pains. All that is 
wanted to produce the satisfactory result is what 
the famous painter mixed his colors with—brains. 
Fresh yeast, diligent kneading, and knowing the 
exact moment to put the dough into the oven makes 
the difference, and this certainty comes from expe- 
rience and not by intuition. It takes many dis- 
heartening failures and much spoiling of good 
ingredients before the amateur discovers by exper- 
iment that eggs which will generally curdle when 
they are put into boiling milk will remain smooth 
and passive if the hot milk is gradually poured on 
them ; or that a dry substance like flour or arrow- 
root which is to be mixed with milk or water will 
not coagulate into lumps if it is first made into a 
paste with a few drops of the liquid, and the rest 
added by degrees. These and many other little 
things that seem so self-evident to the experienced 
cook as to be scarcely worth mentioning on paper, 
and are seldom even alluded to in the best recipes, 
are all-important to the success of the dish. ' 

Every young girl should devote half an hour a 
day to learning to cook. It can be made a pleas- 
ure and not a task, for there is nothing children are 
more fond of exercising than the creative faculty. 
She may never require to use her knowledge in 
aiter life, but even so she is none the worse for hav- 
ing it, and in the large majority of cases she will 
many times bless the wise mother who saved her 
from the suffering of ignorance. 3 


A WOMANLY CRITIC. 


ie was in a store famous for the good work done 
and the exactness with which all engagements 
were kept. For several years the store had been in 
charge of the proprietor’s (a Frenchman) wife and 
daughter. The daughter was beautiful, and her 
manners, voice, whole appearance, were most charm 
ing, though she never spoke a work to a customer 
outside of business. The moment one steps into | 
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the store, the atmosphere of a refined home is felt. 
The store is furnished in solid walnut devoid of 
silver mountings, and ¢he floor, highly polished, has 
three or four handsome rugs scattered about. At 
the back end is a handsome screen, several plants, 
easy chairs, a table covered with reading matter. 
Evidently the business is part of the home life and 
is brought up to its level, instead of the home life 
being brought to the business level. On going into 
_ the store a few weeks ago, the daughter was missed. 
On inquiring, the information was given that a 
branch store had been opened ina neighboring city, 
which was in charge of the daughter, who went 
back and forth every day. Some complimentary 
remarks on the daughter, to which she replied with 
charming grace, brightened the mother’s eyes. 

After a few remarks of a personal nature the 
Frenchwoman grew eloquent. It would be impos- 
- sible to give any idea of the pretty accent, the ani- 
mated grace, the harmonious gestures, as she 
defined the difference between the French ideas 
and the American on the subjects of money and 
the education of children. | | 

‘The woman in France she carry the purse. This 
make her economical. The husband he give his 
whole time to manage the business, and he not have 
to worry about the little things. The wife, she 
know that all the success depend on saving the lit- 
tle things, so she keep close watch on every thing 
in the store, the workroom, the kitchen. 
not work with her own hands, she hire, but she see 
that the work is done without waste. She not get 
tired with work, so she able to think all the time. 
Her see the competition of business, so she know 
how hard it is to make money, and she very care- 
ful how she spend it. The American woman she 
know nothing of the trouble of business ; the man 
he carry all the load. She ask for money, she not 
like it if she not have it, and he give it her, and he 
goup. Then they all come down together—father, 
mother, children. He not ask them to help, he go 
to work again. Yes, the American woman not know- 
ing trouble of making money, she shovel it out.” 
The gesture here was inimitable. Forming a scoop 
or shovel with her hands, she went through the 
motion of shoveling with a graceful swaying of the 
body from side to side. 

the French way 
wife, and children. | | 

“The French children expect to help the father. 
They sent to best school, what give solid learning, 
that the father can pay for. At fifteen they must 
graduate. The French child not graduate at fifteen, 
no good for school any more; must do something 
else. The father, the mother sorry, but they can- 
not help it. School cost money, and cannot be 
-wasted. The child go work for the father, boy or 
girl, no matter. There they treated like stranger. 
Have wages just the same, and must do the work 
as well. No favors. Keep same hours. If they 
not do work as well as stranger, then they must do 
work lower down, they must learn of stranger how 
to do that work. They feel ashamed not able.to do 
better for own father and mother as a stranger do. 
They soon learn, or another place found for them. 
No wasted time; they must earn money and be 
ready to care for themselves. When they learn 
business they given charge of some part, so the 
father and mother have more time to enlarge their 
business, and the child have a place to build for 
himself, or the girl just the same. It is all for the 
family, and they grow together. What is it in this 
land? The father work outside, and grow old 
young; the mother work and worry for more 
money to spend for show, and she grew old inside ; 
the children all this time sit and clean their nails.” 
The seorn, the contempt, expressed at this point 
as the woman, with blazing cheeks and flashing 
eyes, used in imagination a nail-cleaner, would have 
made a triumph on the stage. ‘It is wrong, all 
wrong,’ she went on presently. ‘The French man 
and woman, by bringing their children into their 
business, are able to save money for them. No girl 
marry in France without a dot. She have some- 
thing which is her own. She not dependent on her 
husband, and he know it. The money all go for 
his business, but she go into the business and have 
her share, she know where money come from, she 
know where it go to, and she great help to her hus- 
band, ‘less she foolish woman; they are in every 
country.” 

‘* But there are many kinds of business in which 
a wife or daughters can bear no part,” was said 
timidly in the presence of this earnestness. | 

* It is a strange kind when the wife or daughters 
could not keep books, or be cashiers, or look out for 
the clerks. She can find her place if she want to 


best way for all—man, 


She do | 


do it. She have foolish pride in this country, and 
when the husband or the father die, the mothers 
and daughters like babies, and strangers come in 
and take the business out of their hands ; sometimes 
the business have good foundation, and another man 
make fortune, while wife and children’ work for 
wages. In France a woman know the business and 
she carry iton. You been in Paris? You know 
,’ mentioning a confectioner of world- 
wide reputation. “His wife is his head clerk. She 
my most intimate friend. I know her. We go 
together to big dinner in Paris. She carry in her hand 
a box of bon-bons to the carriage. I say what for? 
‘ We promised to have it at ,’”? mention- 
ing a hotel connected with an American name 
famous for great possessions. ‘“* At seven o'clock I 
find it forgotten, and too late unless I deliver it,’ 
and she in her carriage go to the hotel and her man 
take it in. Would a clerk be so careful?) No. 
“The American man and his family be happier 
when they work together. And the women worth 
more as they have something todo. Only one thing 
I like better here; the woman she able, no matter 
how pretty, to go about without anybody to care 
for her. The American man respect the women, 
and care for them like his own. | 
‘Good-morning, madam. It will be done as I 
say,” and only the courteous business woman was 
seen in her manner as she held open the store door. 
Is the Frenchwoman right in her criticisms? 
Have we started wrong in our family relations ? 


OLD-FASHIONED SPONGE CAKE. 


By Sopuy WINTHROP. 


e]N a recent article on cakes, the old-fashioned 
sponge cake is slightingly disposed of as ‘ made 
solely of flour, eggs, and sugar,” and “a most difli- 
cult manufacture to bring to perfection.” I hasten 
to the defense of this time-honored and delightful 
compound. It requires a deft hand, to be sure, but 
it takes much less time than most cakes, for there 
is no butter to be forced back to its former state of 
cream, and the paraphernalia of ingredients and 
utensils is far less disheartening. | 
Our grandmothers’ sponge cake contained, in 
addition to flour, eggs, and sugar, one other ingre- 
dient, and that was a lemon—an important matter, 
for it not only imparts a fragrance and flavor which 
no “essence of lemon” can evgr compass, but it 
perceptibly increases the lightness of the cake. The 
grated yellow rind should be added to the flour, and 
the strained juice poured into the mixture next after 
the whites of the eggs. | 
- To go about the work systematically: It is the 
simplest matter in the world to balance the eggs 
with sugar (very fine granulated is better than 
powdered), then to remove half the eggs and bal- 
ance the remainder with sifted flour. Twelve eggs 
will make two large, square biscuit-tins full; eight 
eggs, two large bread-pans full; five eggs, two 
smaller bread-pans full. Break the yolks into 
the sugar and beat up lightly with a cake spoon. 
Then add the lightly beaten whites. (If the 
eggs have lain in cold water half an hour before 
using, they will be lighter.) Then comes the 
lemon juice, and last the flour, which should also be 
lightly beaten in. You may think the batter too 
thin, but try it. If the oven is right, neither too 
fierce nor too languid, the result will be such as no 
mixture of soda and cream of tartar can ever give 
you. The whole process of mixing should not take 
more than twenty minutes, and you may go on your 
way with the consciousness of having done a good 
deed, put things to their true uses, and not endeavored 
to circumvent nature by blustering chemicals of 
man’s invention. | 
But hold! Your skillful handling may yet be 
brought to naught by maladroitness afterward 
(a parable which she who runs may read). If the 
oven door is violently opened, and a rush of cool 
air admitted, or if the cake is taken from the oven 
in testing or changing position, it will be likely to 
fall. And when it is done, and removed from the 
pan, it is not to be dumped on a solid surface, but 
laid on an inverted sieve, the paper peeled from the 
sides, and the top covered with two thicknesses of 
light linen. The sweating process is not at all the 
thing for sponge cake. | 
When brought to the table, it should not be cut, 
but torn into the proper size and shape. This can 
easily be done by creasing with a knife the top and 
sides, and then tearing in the line of the creases. 
With these simple but important points in mind, 
there is no difficulty with sponge cake. There is, 
indeed, very little actual labor involved. It is em- 


phatically a lady’s cake, requiring a light touch and 
intelligent attention, and the result is a composition 
—a symphony in simple elements—which it is worth 
one’s while to have achieved. The fastidious dys- 
peptic demurs not at this dainty, the children may 
be allowed to share it, and it is a charming accom- 
paniment to any dessert, to a cup of afternoon tea, 
or to the classic and comfortable * high teas ” 
which are now in season. 


PICKED UP. 


For an ulcerating tooth take a piece -of old, thin 
muslin, about one and one-half inches wide, ard as 


long as desired, wet some ground flaxseed in cold | 


water, place in the cloth, and fold and baste it 
together. Place this upon the outside of the gum ; 
it will soothe the pain in a short time and draw the 
ulceration to that spot, where it can be easily lanced. 


A paste that will adhere to whitewashed and all 
plastered surfaces is made as follows: Soften eight- 
een pounds of finely powdered bole in water; next 
boil one and a quarter pounds of glue, adding it to 
the above with two pounds of gypsum. The whole 
is to be diluted to a thin paste. When putting fine 
paper on old walls it is well to coat them with a 
ground paper, using this paste. 


To mail flower buds, cut a potato into two pieces 
and bore holes into them, and insert the stems of 
the buds with cotton to support them. ‘There is a 
sufficient moisture in a good-sized potato to support 
a flower for two weeks in a moderately cool temper- 
ature. Flowers from bouquets or baskets may be 
preserved in the same way. The potatoes can be 
hidden by leaves or moss. 


Professor Dobroslavine, of St. Petersburg, reeom- 
mends as a means of purifying (clarifying 7) drink- 
ing water the addition to each twelve liters of water 
of fifty centigrammes of per-chloride of iron and 
seventy-five centigrammes of crystallized carbonate 
of soda. He claims that the precipitate thus formed 
carries with it all suspended impurities, leaving the 
water, after forty-five minutes, perfectly clear. 


A Leipsic journal gives a method which it asserts 
will prevent lamp chimneys from cracking. The 
treatment will not only: render lamp chimneys, 
tumblers, and like articles more durable, but may 
be applied with advantage to crockery, stoneware, 
porcelain, ete. The chimneys, tumblers, ete., are 
put into a pot filled with cold water to which some 
common table salt has been added. The water is 
well boiled over a fire and then allowed to cool 
slowly. When the articles are taken out and 
washed, they will be found to resist afterward any 
sudden changes of temperature. | 


To remove grease spots mix calcined magnesia or 
carbonate of magnesia with water to a paste, and 
place it on the spot with a brush. Let it dry ina 
warm place, and remove the dried mass carefully 
with a knife and dry, clean brush. If necessary, re- 
peat the operation till the spot has disappeared. 
The use of a hot iron on the dried mass hastens the 
operation; but it is dangerous, as it colors the fa 
spot brown in some qualities of paper. 


The use of benzole-magnesia is still more active. 
Take fresh-calcined magnesia, free from moisture, 
and add pure benzole, so that it is just moist—not 
sufficiently wet to flow like a thin paste, but a rather 
granular mass, which, by pressure, shows some liquid 
benzole. Keep it in a wide-mouthed bottle ready 
for use. This is first rabbed over the oil spot, which, 
when fresh, will at once disappear; if old, a new 
quantity is pressed on the spot, and left to dry 
till the benzole is evaporated, when the magnesia 
is cleared away as above. Material which can 
bear moisture may then be cleaned with water. 
Delicate material like silk, is cleaned with alcohol 
or ether. 


There are many doors which are by no means 
ornaments to a room, which the exercise of a little 
taste and ingenuity will modify. Very often they 
are of bad proportions, and usually have too deep 
moldings, the consequence of the limited scale of 
depths adopted in machine work. You may attach 
within the framework, and in line with it horizon- 
tally and perpendicularly, thin colored laths of wood, 
and ornament it with leaves and berries that have 
been dipped in varnish, by means of wire or tape, 
the stems being tied to the former and the leaves 
sewn on the latter. This garnishing with trellis 
work may also be applied to the panels, and may 
be made to look particularly well in a small sitting- 
room. 
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Our YouNG FOLKS. 


THE STORY OF URASHIMA TARO, 


THE RIP VAN WINKLE OF JAPAN. 
By Kin Karo. 


RASHIMA TARO was a very handsome young 
man. His father being a fisherman, he natu- 
rally liked that occupation, so he was seen in a little 
boat on the sea, with his hook and line, day by day, 
and he seemed to care for no other amusement. 

Once he caught a turtle, but he let it go, saying, 
“Poor creature! you were deceived by my bait. 
_ and were taken by my hand. Had you been caught 
by another, you would probably have lost your life. 
Though I am afisherman,I save you. Be cautious 
after this not to risk your ten thousand years of 
life by such a little bait.” The turtle made its 
appearance many times before it mdde its last 
plunge, as if recognizing his mercifulness. 

Some time after, when the soft morning breeze 
rose and the water glittered with the golden rays 
of the sun, and .as he was intently watching his 
hook, he caught sight of a dark object coming 
toward him. Nearer and nearer it came, and, to 
his astonishment, a tremendous turtle made its 
appearance; and, more than that, it made some 
sign to him to ride on its back. With hesitation, 
he did as it bade him. Ina moment the turtle 
made a sudden plunge, and went deep, deep down 
to the bottom of the sea, and soon came to dry land, 
where he saw a magnificent palace. A grand red 
gate, guarded by strong, well-armed soldiers, was 
opened fur him. and the guard made most profound 
reverence, as if he were their sovereign. 

Tne door of the mansion flew open, and there 
came a pretty maid to meet him, saying, “ My 
lord. thy lady long waits for thee; follow me, I 
pray thee.” So he followed her through one room 
to another, which were magnificent beyond descrip- 
tion. Crossing over the bridge of corals, supported 
by the pillars of crystal, he was led into a spacious 
hall, beautifully decorated, in the middle of which, 
seated on an ivory throne, was Otohime, the princess 
of the sea, who, with her freedom of life, preserved 
the most delicate modesty. She was surrounded by 
her attendants, who stood at a little distance. The 
princess’s golden robe and the pearls on her hair 
dazzled his eyes, and he did not dare to look at her. 
She broke the silence. and said, “Oh, my gracious 
lord, why speakest thou not? What makest thou 
look so sad? Be merry, I beseech thee !”’ 

Taro looked up at her sweet, smiling face, and, 
with his cheeks glowing and his heart beating, he 
collected his whole strength, and said, “ Beautiful 
princess, am I on earth, in heaven, or in hell, sleep- 
ing or waking? Known to thee and to myself dis- 
guised ? Command me as thy humble servant.” 

A feast was prepared, as if for a wedding. The 
table was spread with all the delicacies and choicest 
things the earth and sea could produce; and there 
was a general rejoicing in the palace. San-san- 
kudo, the ceremony of drinking séké at the wed- 
ding, was performed. The bride drinks out of the 
first of the tiny red cups piled one upon another, 
then passes it to the bridegroom. He takes the 
second up and does the same. This is repeated 
three times, which makes nine in all. Hence 
the name: san,three; san, three; kudo, nine times. 
When this was done he was taken to a chamber 
decorated with precious shells and gems carved in 
divers figures. All this time he stood as one en- 
chanted, thinking to himself: “ What! was I mar- 
ried to her, the pretty princess of the sea, in my 
dream ; or sleep I now, and think I hear all these?” 

Thus they were united, and lived happily to- 
gether amid pleasure and luxury. He had all his 
heart could desire to have. At the end of three 
years he said to the Queen, “ Pray, my lady, hear 
my request. I have left my family behind me 
uninformed of my departure, and no doubt they 
think of me and mourn for me. Let me, there- 
fore, go and see them once more.” Upon this the 
Queen replied, “ My lord, this is the region where 
no human being can come. Thou hast been 
brought here by thy virtue, and thou shalt have an 
eternal life staying here with me.” 

Finding that nothing could induce him to stay, 
the Queen at last yielded to his request, and 
brought a tama te bako (a pretty lacquered box, 
feathered with red silk tufts), and gave it to him. 
saying, “Take this in remembrance of me, and 
think of me when thou seest it; but I caution thee 
not to open it, and thou shalt repent if thou heed- 


est not my words. 
thinking on thee. Let all the number of the stars 
give light to thy way!” Taro thanked her, and 
said, ‘ Prosperity be with thee! Fare thee well !” 
After the most affectionate parting, the same turtle 
was called by the Queen to take him to the land ; so 
he rode. They were soon on the surface of the 
water. The turtle left him on dry land. He saw 
the same sun shining brightly, and everything 
looked natural. The first thing he did was to look 
for his boat which he had left, but in vain. He 
hurried home, and, to his surprise, instead of being 
welcomed by his dear ones, the occupants of 
the house were strangers. The place actually no 
longer knew itself. “What has become of my 
home, my sweet home?” He was about to cry, 
when he met an old man, and asked him if he 
knew the house of Urashima, whether it was re- 
moved or swept away by the waves. , 

«Ha, what a funny question youask me! When 
I was a little boy, I used to hear my grand- 
mother’s story about him, that he was drowned in 
the sea, and nothing was heard of him. This is 
the tradition, and what do you want to know of 
him for?” And he went on his way. 

More and more puzzled was Taro when he 
heard this. Being discouraged by his unsuccessful 
effort to find his home, he sat down on a rock, and 
took out the tama te bako, the precious memento of 
the Queen, and was about to untie the string, when 
the thought came to his mind that he was strictly 
forbidden to open it. His curiosity was strongly 
excited. ‘What harm will there be if I should 
open it!” So he lifted the fatal lid. All at once. 
strange vapor rose, and, lo! the handsome youth 
was changed to a gray-haired man, marked with 
age. He fell on the ground. Instead of staying 
in Ringu, the palace of the sea, for three years, as 
he thought, he was there over three hundred years. 


AN HOUR BEFORE BEDTIME. 


By MartrHa Watcott HitrcHcock. 


A N hour before bedtime!” said Maggie, look- 

ing at the clock. “I wish there was some- 
thing for us to play. I feel like having a little fun 
for awhile.” 

She pushed away the big dictionary and French 
grammar, over which she had been hard at work 
since dinner, and leaned her forehead wearily on 
her hands. 


Aunt Sue, looking at her sympathizingly, was 


struck by a happy thought. 

‘“‘ An hour before bedtime ?”’ she repeated. “ Sup- 
pose we make it a rule to play games every evening 
during that hour? Maggie’s forehead will feel 
cooler then, and Tommy will go off to bed looking 
less tearful over his algebra.”’ 

The children all laughed ; it being well known 
that algebra weakened Tommy’s nerves and drew 
forth the briny tear that scorned to come for any 
degree of physical pain. 

Wise Aunt Sue knew the value of a good frolic 
when hands are hot and feet are cold; she knew 
that sleep is sweeter when next day’s lessons do 
not come masquerading through little folks’ dreams. 
as they will do sometimes if learned the last thing 
at night. 

So for many an evening that winter the children 
played games—games quiet and games noisy, games 
comic and games instructive. 

Sometimes they were alone, but they enjoyed 
those evenings most when Aunt Sue and mamma 


joined them ; and those good-natured women felt 


rewarded for the sacrifice of theater party or recep- 
tion sometimes made, when they saw the added 
relish their presence gave to the games. 

Some of their plays are noted down here for the 
benefit of other young people who may want a little 
fun before bedtime. 

The children did not invent games; most of them 
were old favorites. Here is one they played the 
evening that Tommy called his history lesson stupid. 
Aunt Sue called it the game of 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


Tommy was sent out of the room, while the others 
chose some famous person he was to represent. 

“Walk in, Emperor,” said Pet, opening the 
door. 

‘Does your Highness find our climate cold after 
your long stay on an island?” asked Maggie. 

Tom wisely said nothing, but listened sharply to 
each remark, hoping to catch a hint from some one 
as to whom he might be. 

“Don’t you sometimes grieve to think of the 


The time shall not outgo my 


thousands killed in battle by your insatiable ambi- 
tion ?” asked Aunt Sue, solemnly. Tommy pricked 


up his ears. 


‘“*‘ How many kingdoms did you give away ?” 

‘“¢ But you never landed in England, did you ?”’ 

“IT guess not, but I was sent to St. Helena, and 
my name used to be Napoleon Bonaparte,” said 
Tommy, joyfuliy, proud to think he knew so much 
of history. “ Aunt Sue, you gave me the clue; it 
is your turn to go out.” 

One evening four little friends came to seethem, | 
and they tried a game which required more players 
than they could usually muster. Its real name 
they had forgotten, but Pet called it . 


PUSSY CAT MEW. 


A double row of chairs, facing, was placed in the 
middle of the room. One player was blindfolded, 
and another chosen Puss. The rest silently took 
seats in the two rows of chairs, Puss and blindman 
standing between. ; 

“Puss, Puss!” called the blindman, listening for 
the least sound. . 

“ Mew!” said Puss—the faintest little mew possi- 
ble to make ; but blindman heard, and started toward 
the voice, tiptoeing in order to hear, while Puss 
tiptoed away, hoping not to be heard, and the spec- 
tators choked, and clapped their hands over their 
mouths to keep from laughing out loud. Down the 
row, and around the row, and down again, went 
velvet-footed Puss and anxious hunter, Puss mew- 
ing if the blindman lagged, but doubling and dodg- 
ing if too closely pursued. When caught at last, 
he became blindman, and chose another Puss. 
As the fun of this game depends on breathless still- 
ness, the players must restrain every inclination to 
laugh. An occasional mew from the spectators is 
permitted. 

The children discovered that a great many 
games were what they called alphabet games. One 
of the most amusing of these was | 


THE PARSON'S CAT. 


When all were seated in a circle, Aunt Sue be- 
gan: “‘ The parson’s cat is an alphabetical eat.” 

Maggie, who came next, said, “ The parson’s cat 
is an artful cat.” : 

‘‘'The parson’s cat is an alert cat,’’ said mamma. 

“ He is an active cat,”’ said Pet. | 

“The parson’s cat,” said Tommy, loudly and 
defiantly, “is an adulated cat.”’ 

‘No, no!” cried Aunt Sue, laughing. “ Wrong.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘“‘ Adulated is a word you coined.” | 

‘Dear me, I didn’t know that,” said Tommy, 
rather vain of the achievement. “ Well, the par- 
son’s cat is an adored cat.” 

“Is adored an adjective ?” asked Maggie, doubt- 
fully. 

: It is a verb used as an adjective ; that is allow- 
able.” 

The parson’s cat was called alarming, afflicted, 
artistic, zsthetic, affluent, angelic, acidulated, and a 
great many more terms beginning with “a.” If a 
player hesitated, the rest began to count, and if he 
could not give a new adjective before they counted 
ten, he dropped out of the game. The last one left 
was victor, and then, unless tired of the game, they 
all began again with the letter “‘b.” The children 
soon saw that far-fetched adjectives made more 
sport than every-day ones, and Tommy especially 
made such a study of the dictionary for striking 
combinations that he acquired many new words and 
considerable information. 

Aunt Sue managed to have the last game of the 
evening a lively one. Unless romping greatly dis- 
turbs older members of the family, it is a pity not 
to exercise lungs and muscles in a good game of 
“ Blindman’s Buff,” ‘Open the gates as high as the 
sky,” “Stage-coach,” “ Puss in a corner,” or even 
the riduculous old game of “Neighbor.’’ As this 
last is so old that it may be new to some, I will 
describe it. 

The players stand ina row. At the head Aunt 
Sue begins, wagging her right hand and addressing 
the next: 

“ Neighbor, neighbor, how art thou ?”’ 

Number two, answering this question, also wags 
her right hand. | 

“Very well, I thank thee.” 

“How is neighbor next to thee?’ asks Aunt 
Sue, beginning to wag her left hand without letting 
the right one rest. 

Number two wags both hands and says: 

“IT don't know, but I'll go see.”’ 

The same dialogue is repeated between numbers 
two and three, numbers three and four, and so on, 
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until the whole line is violently wagging both hands, 
when Aunt Sue, commencing to tap the right foot on 
- the floor, begins the dialogue over again. At the 
second question she hops to the left foot, and must 
keep on hopping from one foot to the other and 


waving her hands until all the line is going through - 


the same gymnastics, when she recommences the 
questions, this time bobbing her head like a Man- 
darin. By the time the whole row is waving and 
hopping and bobbing, quite sufficient exercise has 
been taken to send the little people off to bed as 
warm as toast and as frolicsome as kittens. 


| WHEN CALM. 


OT every one has seen a life-saving station, 
though many of us have ideas of what they 
are like. When we think of them we think of 
sbips ashore, terrific storms, of lives endangered, of 
property lost. But there are days when there are 
no storms, when the ships sail gracefully by, when 
the sea is calm and glittering: as a lake, when the 
waters break on the shore with the ripple of a 
brook, and the life-saving station stands on the 
shore with no more evidence of life than is about a 
church on week days. ; 
I was walking on the beach one morning when 
I came unexpectedly on a house standing about a 
hundred feet from the shore, surrounded by a num- 
ber of whitewashed houses, small but very neat. 
There were about seven in all. Smoke was coming 
out of the chimneys, clothes were hanging from 
_ lines, turkey-red curtains were at the windows, and 
there was every evidence of comfort. This, [ 
found, was the Seatack Life-Saving Station, and 
the little houses grouped about were the houses 
in which the men at the station and their 
families lived. There were children there who 
attended school, walking every day through the 
pine woods for about a mile. It was a great 
surprise, as I had always thought of the men living 
alone in these stations, and always preparing for a 
wreck which was within sight. I never thought of 
homes or children. The station was perfectly clean; 
it resembled outside a tiny schoolhouse, having a 
pitched roof, and three windows on each side. 
Large rolling doors were at one end, but an inclined 
plane instead of steps led up to them. Inside, on 
one side was what looked like the running gear of 
a large cannon, but the tires were at least six inches 
broad ; this was to enable the machine to be drawn 
more easily over the sand. There was a good deal 
of brass on the machine, and a small brass cannon 
mounted on the back axle, all polished as bright as 
gold. Ropes of varying thicknesses were coiled on 
the machine, and it: stood close to the doors with 
a look of readiness that seemed to say, “ You 
ean never tell when I'll be called into action !” 
Above it hung the life-car, which the touch of 
the hand would drop upon the machine. When 
needed, the machine is run out on the shore 
at the point most accessible to the wreck; the can- 
non fires the rope to the endangered vessel, it is 
made fast, the life-car swung on the rope, and pro- 
pelled to the vessel. But we must remember we 
are viewing the station in the calm. On the other 
side of the station, resting on four wheels with broad 
tires, though not so heavy as the wheels of the 
machine, is the boat for the men, oars in place, and 
the same air of readiness about it as about the 
machine. The men were strong, active-looking 
men, but it seemed to me the life must be very 
monotonous. The days come and go; the ocean 
presents just the same appearance; the ships sail 
far off shore, and if it were not for the wrecks that 
lay at short distances along the entire shore, it 
would seem a useless expense maintaining a station 
here. | 
The men occupy their time by cleaning the 
apparatus and in patrolling the beach. When the 
sun goes down, you see, coming along the beach at 
an easy, rolling gait, a solitary figure; if foggy or 
stormy, the man will have on a yellow oilcloth suit. 
‘This is the first watch from the life-saving station. 
All night close watch is kept on the ocean for any 
vessel needing help. Sometimes a thick wall of 
fog shuts the ocean out of sight, and a vessel a 
short distance from shore could not be seen. It 
happened so just a few nights ago. The wind had 
been blowing hard all day ; it increased in violence 
at night. At midnight a fog that was perfectly 
impenetrable shut out the world ; it lay against the 
windows so thick that it seemed as if one ought 
to be able to shove it aside and look beyond. The 
wind was roaring, the waves thundering and boom- 
ing on the shore. Of course you would remember 
the man who must keep watch seaward for sound 
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or sight that would speak of danger. You would 
think of the ships that were driven and tossed by 
wind and wave, blindly going through the fog, 
every minute endangered. Morning ¢ame at last, 
but the fog still shut out the sea, while high up the 
shore the foam told of where the waves had been 
tossed at night. Suddenly, about eight o’clock, the 
fog lifted, and there, about a mile below the hotel, 
was a brig, with all sails set, on the shore. There 
was great excitement. Everybody ran out of the 
hotel and down the beach. The boat shot out from 


the life-saving station, and was tossed and beaten 


by the waves, but the oars struck the water with an 
even, steady stroke. Slowly but surely the boat 
approached the brig; at last it was alongside. A 
cable was thrown to the boat; the men pulled 
away from the vessel’s side, the cable tightened as 
they pulled ; the bow of the brig is surely moving! 
Yes! The vessel is turning. Pull! pull! Nota 
stroke is lost. The cable slackens; the brig is 
afloat, and sails proudly off. The men pull back 
to the station, and again the quiet life goes on. 

The brig was lost in the fog, but grounded at low 
water. The wind was off shore, and as the tide 
rose the brig floated, and a wreck was avoided. 
We came back to the hotel satisfied. — 


FROM THE TROPICS. 
CLOVES. | 


F we should devote a little study to the various 
kinds of food that come on our tables, and the 
many processes through which they pass, the long 
journeys they take, many of them, before they come 
before us, how much history, physical geography, 
and political geography we would learn! ‘Take 
cloves, for instance ; why, we hardly notice them in 
our pickled peaches! Yet if we studied their his- 
tory, how much we would learn! What an inter- 
esting story that tiny clove would tell if suddenly 
given the power of speech ! | . 
First it would tell of the warm, spicy island on 
which it was born, when it hung with its numerous 
family from the branches of the clove tree, one of 
a cluster of delicate green-white blossoms, that turn 
pink. The clove tree is an evergreen, with leaves 
somewhat like a myrtle, and belongs to the same 
order of plants.. The clove tree grows naturally only 
on four of a group of five islands, the Moluccas, 
and derives its name from the Latin word which 
means nail. All parts of the clove tree have a com- 
mercial value; that is, can be converted into some 
article that is bought and sold. Oil of cloves is 
extracted from the leaves and stems; the leaves 
are ground, and make a spice powder. When the 
blossoms are allowed to ripen they produce a little 
berry which the natives value for preserving. | 

When the tree is covered with blossoms, cloths 
are spread under the trees, and the blossoms are 
picked or lightly beaten from the trees with bam- 
boo sticks. | 

After drying in the sun, or being dried by artifi- 
cial heat, the clove blossoms are packed in special 
kinds of bags made of manila thread, or splitting 
of cocoanut leaves, when they start on their journey 
to strange countries. We probably never get the 
pure cloves, ground or whole, in this country ; they 
are adulterated by ground bark, and by stems that 
are not hurtful, but their presence is dishonest, as 
we pay for the pure article, and. these ingredients 
are valueless. 

The value of the clove trees is so great that they 
have been introduced into othér countries, and grow 
well in the West Indies. Cloves arenot mentioned 
among the sacred spices of the Bible, but their 
value has been known for many centuries. It is 
said that the officials and ettendants about the Em- 
peror of China used to put cloves in their mouths 
before addressing him, to perfume their breath. 


ALLSPICE. 


No doubt you have wondered, if you have thought 
of the matter at all, why the spice we call “all- 
spice’ was given that name. It is because it is 
said to possess the flavor of all other kinds of spices. 
The tree on which it grows is, like the clove tree, 
an evergreen, and belongs to the family of myrtles. 
It is a straight tree, about thirty feet high, the bark 
smooth and.shiny. The blossoms are small and 
white, and, when shaken by the wind, fill the air 
with their spicy fragrance. ‘These trees are found 
on tops of the highest mountains in the island of 
Jamaica, and it must be a beautiful sight to see the 
birds of gay plumage flying about through the 
branches covered with white blossoms. While the 
allspice tree has been introduced into other coun- 


| Cause. 


tries, it reaches perfection inthe West Indies. The 
berry grows inside of. a wooden shell, two in each 
shelly but each in a compartment of its own. The 
fruit is exported in the berry and ground in other 
countries. You know we get allspice in paper or 
tinfoil packages, bearing, usually, the name of an 
Enghsh or American firm. There is great oppor- 
tunity for the adulteration of allspice, because the 
greater portion of it is ground. Adulteration can 
only be detected by analysis, and that of a costly 
kind. The authorities at Washington have been 
investigating food adulterations, and find that the 
spices are more adulterated than any article of food, 
allspice having next to the highest percentage of 
adulteration. - 


RED PEPPER. 


Red pepper is a native of America, and Colum- 
bus wrote of it on his second voyage to America. 
It is said to be a relative of tobacco and of the 
tomato, and it is also a relative of the bitter-sweet 
berry. 

In 1542 a plant somewhat similar was brought 
to Germany from India, which may have been the 
same thing. Columbus found the natives of His- 
paniola using pod-pepper or red pepper or cayenne 
as seasoning for a certain kind of food. It was 
found in South America and imported by traders 
into Portugal. It is now exported from India and 
from Africa. ‘The tree is said to be very beautiful 
when covered with red pods. The trees readily 
adapt themselves to change of climate, so that red 
pepper will never be a very valuable part of com- 
merce. 3 

BLACK PEPPER. 


Spices do not appear to us to be very important 
articles of diet or commerce. Yet they have had 
a powerful influence in the development of the 
world. Black pepper, we are told, led the first 
Portuguese navigator to attempt to sail round the 
world. The spice trade controlled by Portugal 
gave a large income and greater security to the 
throne. It was the Kast Indian trade that built up 
the commerce of Holland, and the direct cause of © 
the growth of the ancient city of Antwerp. The 
spice trade was a most direct influence in the build- 
ing ard the wealth of beautiful cities famous for art 
and beauty, Venice and Genoa. At one time in the 
world’s history peppercorns were used as money, 
and were accepted with gold and silver as ransoms. 
In Egypt the kings demanded large duties from the 
traders in spices. ‘These men enlarged their trade 
by dealing in dyestuffs, and were known in Eng- 
land, later, as ‘‘ Grocers’ Company.” 

Pepper grows on a vine, not a tree, and is first a 
white blossom on a graceful stem ; this ripens into 
the berry, which is picked while a rich yellow, but 
turns red as our wintergreen berry. If left too long 
they lose part of their sharpness. In India the 
vine sometimes fastens itself to the limbs of the ~ 
trees, and at times becomes a parasite, and grows 
from the bark of the trees like an orchid or air- 
plant. The plant is most productive when it re- 
mains on the ground. In some parts of the tropies 
the vines are trained to grow on poles like beans. 
Black pepper is the entire corn ground at once, 
white pepper the inner kernel only. 

At one time there was an extensive trade in pep- 
per with Africa, villages being built up by this trade 
on the western coast, and a portion of it was known 
as the “Grain Coast,” the word grain there mean- 
ing peppers. 

This kind of pepper grows differently from the 
pepper vine of India. It is more like a herb-plant 
or small bush; the bloom is wax-like and purple, 
and the “corn’’ an egg-shaped fruit, bright scarlet. 
While peppers are so highly valued by the peoples 
of the temperate zones, the natives where they 
grow use other spices in preference. 


The “ Medical Classics,” in an article on red 
noses, sums up the causes of that disfigurement 
as follows: “In addition to the alcoholic cause 
and exposure to sunlight, gluttony, tight lacing, 
nasal catarrh, nasal tumors, chronic enlargement of 
the tonsils, will also cause this disfigurement. 
Many a temperate woman or abstinent maid has 
been made miserable, and all on account of her red 
nose being associated with the generally accepted 
A little loosening of her stays might have 
ended her misery, even though her waist thereby 
became less sylph-like.” 


Beautiful hands are those that do 

Work that is earnest and brave and true, 

Moment by moment the long day through.— 
—f[Ellen‘P. Allerton. 
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RECEIVING AND REJECTING.’ 
\ By-rne Rev. Lyman ABport. 


(\UR lesson for to-day illustrates Christ’s aph- 

orism, The last shall be first, and the first 

last. Christ received the little children whom the 

Twelve would have rejected; he rejected the rich 

young ruler whom the Twelve would have wel- 

comed. It was a double surprise to them. 
I.—CHRIST RECEIVING. 


Who brought these little children? We do not 
know. Wecannot say, as has often been said, that 
they were received on the faith of their parents 
We do not know that their parents brought them, 
or that those who brought them had what can really 
be called faith. They believed Jesus was a prophet; 
they thought his laying of hands on their children 
would convey a blessing. Perhaps this was spirit- 
ual faith; quite as likely it was unintelligent super- 
stition. Nor did Christ put his reception on the 
ground that the parents had faith; but on the 
ground that ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
‘The New Testament recognizes two kingdoms—one 
of light, the other of darkness ; one of good, the other 
of evil; one of God, the other of the devil. Chil- 
dren belong to the kingdom of light, of good, of 
God. Not because their parents have faith, but 
because they are children, and God is God. The 
Prodigal belongs to his father till he wanders away 
from him. Adam belongs in the Garden till he 
exiles himself by his own sin. Our children are to 
be brought up in the belief that they belong to God 
unless they choose to abandon him; not in the 
belief that they belong to the devil till they choose 
to renounce allegiance tohim. Our children should 
be brought to Christ, given to Christ, kept with 
Christ—and never know when they become Chris- 
'tians.” 

How can these little children come to Christ? 
Do they understand the Christian creed? No! 
Have they rendered Christian service? No! Have 
they any experience of repentance and faith? any 
remorse for past transgression? any joy in par- 
doned sin? No! Can they bring with them any 
addition to the Lord’s host? No! Why, then, re- 
ceive them? Because Christ came to give, not to 
get. Because children need -what he can give. 

secause helplessness and need are the surest pass- 
‘ports to his favor. Because he wishes pupils, and 
a teacher always prefers to take his pupils before 
they have learned bad habits in a bad school. Not 
knowledge, nor service, nor experience, are condi- 
‘tions of coming to Christ, but need of light and 
strength and life. Those that need his help and 
will take it are those Christ receives. 


IIl.—CHRIST’S REJECTING. 


The story of Christ’s rejection of the rich young 
‘ruler is one of the saddest in the Bible. But it is 
one of the most significant. It does not need so 
much application as a simple telling. It carries 
its own application with it. 

Jesus and the twelve were walking in the way, 
when this young man came running toward them. 
When he reached them he kneeled at the feet of 
Jesus; he addressed him in the words of reverent 
allegiance. ‘“‘Good Master,” said he, “ what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life ’’’ The Master looked 
kindly at him, yet we may well imagine with that 
piercing insight which no concealments, conscious 
or unconscious, could ever escape. He sought to 
measure the meaning, the real, heart-felt meaning, 
of the reverent words. ‘“ Why callest thou me 
good ?” said he; “there is none good but one— 
God.’"* Words of mere form were always repul- 
sive to the absolute sincerity of Christ. He would 
have none of them; never used them; would 
not endure them from others. ‘ Good-by.” What 
do you mean by good-by? Do you really pray, 
God be with you? “Your obedient servant.” 
What do you mean by obedient servant? Do you 
really put yourself at my service ? Somewhat thus, 
if I read aright, Christ seeks to know the true 
meaning of the reverent words of the young man. 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for March 17, 1889.— 
Mark x., 13-22. 

2 This does not involve infant baptism. The question 
whether baptism is legitimately employed as a rite of conse- 
eration of infant children. or should be employed only as 
rite of initiation into the visible church, is an entirely distinct 
question. 7 

3 For reasons stated at length in my commentary on Mat- 
thew, I prefer this reading in all the three gospels, though the 
Revisers adopt a different one in Matthew. It is impossible 
to discuss this doubtful question in Biblical criticism at leagth 


; thou me good? 


It is no rebuke; it is inquisition. “ Why callest 
Why, Master? There is but one 
Master, but one Good ; that is God. Do you truly 
recognize in me, as Peter has, the Son of the living 
God? Am I to you in very truth what I am to 
them, the Good Master, the Divine Lord, the one to 
whom absolute allegiance is due and shall be paid ?” 
And the young man has no answer. His reverent 
words will not stand the acid of this searching ; 
they are not pure gold. Christ does not press the 
inquiry. He leaves it to be pressed by the young 
man’s own conscience. He leaves it,let me add, for 
us to press, each for himself upon his own con- 
science. Why callest thou him Good Master—in 
hymns? in prayers? in creeds? Is he in very 
truth your Master? Is his rule the rule of your 
life? Do you own allegiance to him in the parlor, 
the kitchen, the store, the street? or only in the 
prayer-meeting and the church? Ask thyself, oh, 
my soul! this question. Rather, hear Christ asking 
it, with that searching look and those searching 
words of his; as he will ask it in the great judg- 
ment day. | 

There is a moment’s pause; then Christ, getting 
no answer to his question, gives answer to the ques- 
tion asked of him. ‘ Keep the commandments.” 
Curious answer, was it not? What becomes of the 
doctrine of justification by faith? What becomes 
of all our diatribes against morality as payment for 
eternal life? What of Paul’s declaration, “ By the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight?” This was always Christ’s way; he met 
men on their own ground, and compelled their own 
conscience to condemn them. As Socrates com- 
pelled his disciples to argue out philosophic truth 
for themselves, so Christ compelled his inquirers to 
ascertain moral truth for themselves. His method 
was the Socratic method applied to morals. There 
was a strange inconsistency in this young man’s 
question, What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 
Inheritances are not earned by services. They are 
gifts, not wages. I have read somewhere the story 
of a poor woman who looked longingly at the 
flowers which grew in the king’s garden, wishing 
to buy some for her sick daughter. The king’s 
gardener angrily repelled her. ‘‘ The king’s flowers 
are not for sale,” he said, rudely. But the king, 
chancing to come by, plucked a bouquet and gave 
it to the wistful woman. “True,” he said, “ the 
king does not sell his flowers, but he gives them 
away.” The great King does not sell eternal life, 
he gives it. But Christ did not point out this in- 
consistency. He did not argue, as a modern divine 


would have done, the insufficiency of morality to 


save. He threw the man back on his own con- 
science. “ Keep the commandments,” he said. And 
truly this is right. If any man will keep the com- 
mandments, it is enough. If aman has no sins to 
answer for, he needs no Saviour. He that has 
justified himself needs no justifier. The acquitted 
need not ask pardon. 

* Which commandments ?” asks the young man. 

And the answer of the Master still meets him on 
his own ground. “Honor thy father and thy 
mother. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Had he said, 
“ Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” there 
would have been a chance for questioning and argu- 
ment: “Is there a God? And how, among gods 
many and lords many, am I to know which is the 
true God?” Had he said, “ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” there would have beena chance 
to quest'on, How? According to the stricter rule 
of Shammai or the lighter law of Hillel? But 
there was and is no room to question the law of 
honor to parents, of regard to life and property 
and purity. No room foyargument here; no room 
for further questioning. 

** All these have I kept from my youth up,” is the 
not vainglorious reply. Why, then, young man, 
rise from thy knees and go thy way. Thou hast 
the Good Master’s word for it, that to keep these 
commandments is the key ; thou hast the testimony 
of thine own conscience that thou hast kept them. 
What more? | | 

But he does not rise; he still kneels; he is not 
satisfied. His conscience is not at rest. “And yet,”’ 
he cries to himself, “I am not at peace.” And 
then he cries to the Master, “ What lack I yet?” 
If the Good Master had told him that he lacked 
anything, he would have been ready with indignant 
denial and ready defense. But no man can defend 
himself when he is his own accuser. 

Then with a sentence Christ reveals his lack : 
lack of love; lack of consecration; lack of alle- 
giance ; lack of true, real, life-acknowledgment of 


Christ as Good Master. “ Go,'sell whatsoever thou 


last, and give to the poor; and come, follow me.”’ 
‘IT have not where to lay my head. These have 
left their all to follow me: Peter, his house; Mat- 
thew, his tax-tables ; James and John, their fishing- 
boats. Would you enroll yourself among them? 
Submit to like conditions. Become as we are that 
you may become as rich. Prove the truth of your 
words, ‘Good Master,’ by doing a difficult thing 
because the Master commands it.” 

Commentators stumble over the difficulty of this 
command. But it came to others and they stood 
the test. It came to Peter and James and John 
and Andrew, when Christ bade them leave all to 
follow him, to become fishers of men. It came to 
Paul when Christ bade him crucify his pride, and 
go into Damascus, and take his instructions from 
one of the despised and persecuted Christians, who 
would tell him what he should do. It came to 
Luther, when Christ bade him forsake the church 
of his fathers and of his childhood; to Coligny, 
when Christ bade him abandon wife and home and 
peace; to William of Orange ; to the Puritans ; to 
John Howard; to David Livingstone. In one form 
or another it comes to every Christian ; for to every 
would-be Christian the Master says, ‘“ Give up your 
property, your home, your life itself, and take them 
back as mine, and use them for me in using them 
for your fellow-men. He who cannot, does not, 
do this is no Christian. He can do naught but go 
away sorrowful: in this life, if he is keen of con- 
science; in the life to come, if a false education has 
lulled his conscience into uneasy slumber, but 
slumber so deep that only the judgment day can 
awaken it. 

What, then, did this young man lack? Not 
right desires: he wished to inherit eternal life. Not 
a good moral character: all the moral law he had 
kept from his youth up; he had been an honoring 
son, an honored citizen, a pure man. Not earnest- 
ness: he came running to Christ. Not reverence: 
he kneeled before him. Not humility: he made 
willing and public confession of his desire and his 
faith before the multitude in the open roadway. 
Not an orthodox belief: if words are creeds, no 
creed could be more orthodox than that which he 
compacted into the two words, Good Master. Not 
a humane and tender spirit: for Christ, looking on 
him, loved him. But he lacked absolute and un- 
questioning allegiance; entire and implicit conse- 
eration ; the spirit of the soldier who only asks 
what the marching orders of the captain are; the 
spirit of the Master himself, whose prayer was ever, 
Thy will, not mine, be done. And, lacking this, he 
lacked everything, and went away sorrowful. 7 

Go, Christian reader, kneel at the feet of the 
same Master; carry to him the same prayer, What 
lack I yet? and, catching inspiration from his pres- 
ence, rise, and go away, not sorrowful but rejoicing, 
to be his child and do his will, whatever that will 
may be, whatever of self-consecration that child- 
allegiance may require. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


By Eminy HuntTiIncton MILLER. 


| AM afraid the disciples very soon forgot what 
Jesus had said to them about being themselves 
like little children, and about the great care they 
should take not to hinder the weakest ones in trying 
to serve him. For very soon after he had talked 
with them we read that people came bringing 
young children to him that he might touch them, 
and the disciples, instead of making way for them 
all to come, and smiling at the mothers and the 
babies in their arms, were displeased about it, and . 
rebuked those who brought them. They wanted 
them to go away, and not trouble Jesus, but they 
did not understand how full of love his heart was, 
and when Jesus saw what they were doing he was 
much displeased. He turned to them and spoke 
those blessed words that will never be forgotten, 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
mee them not, for of such is the kingdom of © 

od.’”’ 

He told his disciples, as he had told them before, 
that the only way to enter into God's kingdom was 
to become like a little child, loving and trustful 
and obedient, and then he stretched out his hands 
in welcome to the little ones. ‘* He took them up 
in his arms, and blessed them, laying his hands 
upon them.” 

A precious invitation. It was a good thing for 
the old and the sick and the lame to come to 
Jesus and be made well, and go away and tell 


others about him. It was a good thing for the 
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- poor man who had been possessed by a whole legion 
of devils to come to Jesus and have them cast out, 
and go away to tell his friends what great things 
the Lord had done for him. It was a good thing 
_ for the man who had been palsied for many years 
to have Jesus heal him, and say to him, “ Thy sins 
are forgiven thee,” and for the man who was born 
blind to have his eyes opened, and hear Jesus 
saying, ‘‘ Sin no more, lest a worse thing happen 
unto thee.” But would it not have been better not 
to have gone on sinning and suffering for years 
until they only had a little while left in which to 
be happy in God’s service? Would it not have been 
better if, when they were little children, they had 
been brought to Jesus, and received his blessing to 
go with them all the way and keep them from evil ? 
That is what those blessed children had whom 
Jesus took in his arms, and what every child on 
earth to-day may have if he will only go and ask it. 

Why did Jesus say of little children, “ Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven”? Not because they are 
wise or strong or holy, but because these children 
rested in their mothers’ arms, trusting them to take 
care of them, and never doubted the mother’s love 
and wisdom, just as God’s children must trust his 
- love and strength and wisdom. | | 

It is not what we can do that makes us pleasing 
to God, but what we are. | 

Very soon after Jesus had spoken these words 
a young man came running to meet him who 
thought he could belong to God and earn a place 
in his kingdom just by doing good deeds. He had 
been well taught; he knew the commandments, 
and he told Jesus he had always been careful to 
keep them since he was a boy; he thought he was 


about right, but he did not feel quite sure, and so 


he asked Jesus if there was anything more which 
he ought to do to be certain of having a part in 
God’s kingdom by and by. He was very much in 
earnest, and was quite honest in what he asked, so 
that Mark tells us that Jesus loved him when he 
looked at him. But Jesus could see that there wa 
something wrong in his heart. He was not like a 
little child, ready to obey without question. He 
did not love the Lord with all his heart and his 
neighbor as himself, for when Jesus said, “ One 
thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven ; and come, and take up the 
cross and follow me,” the young man was not 
ready to doit. He had great possessions, and he 
wanted to keep them and have treasure in heaven 
also, so he went away sorrowful. | 

It was not wrong to have great possessions, but 
it was wrong to care more for them than for 
treasure in heaven. Jesus did not promise to 
make everything easy and pleasant for him; he 
said, “Take up the cross and follow me,” and he 
had said before that no one could be his disciple 
unless he was willing to give up, and to suffer if it 
was necessary, for others. i 

So, when Jesus says to the children, “Come unto 
me,” and holds out his arms to receive and bless 
them, he means that when they come they should 
leave behind them everything that binders them 
from thinking most of his wishes and obeying in- 
-stantly his voice. And as they grow older he wants 
them to keep on being like little children in love 
and trust,and obedience, for only in that way can 
they truly belong to the kingdom of heaven. 

Are you not glad that it was Jesus himself who 
said, “Suffer little children to come unto me”? for 
when Jesus says come it is like an invitation from 
the king himself, and nobody can forbid you. Only 
one person can keep you away, and that is yourself, 
if. when Jesus says “Come,” you do not say “ Here 
am I.” 7 | 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF FAITH TO 
KNOWLEDGE. 


By tHe Rev. Newman 

: Bis ae they set the ark of God upon a new eart.’’—2 Sam. 
| 
USE this text as .a suggestive symbol from 

ancient religious history. In order to keep the 
ark of God in Judah, David was obliged to put it 
on a new cart and to bring it out of the house of 
Abinadab that was in the hill. The same thing, 
substantially, it has often been necessary for some 
religious leader to do—to make a new cart for the 
ark of the Lord. Unless this were done, the ark 
would not be kept in remembrance and honor 
among the people, the central sacredness still in 
their religion. 


1A “sermon preached in the Center Church, New Haven, 
Feb 3,'1889. 


others. 


Indeed, in almost every age the new cart for 
the ark has to be made. It is one of our re- 
ligious problems how to put our ark upon new 
methods, and to bring the oldest, most sacred things 
into the midst of the new life and knowledge of 
to-day. 

Some things need to be said plainly on this sub- 
ject, and I shall speak, therefore, in particular of 
the way in which we may hope to adjust our old 
faith to new knowledge. With some of you, I 
know, hardly any subject is of more practical im- 
portance than this. For your faith, which you 
would not lose for the world, has received more 
than one shock from sudden contact with some 
newly upturned fact. Sometimes you have feared 
that your ark of faith itself might tumble over. It 
is quite necessary to your peace of mind that you 
should become willing to trust the ark of God on 
the new cart, that you should learn how your 
sacred faith is not to be hurried to destruction, but 
may be safely carried further on by the new knowl- 
edge which is prepared for it. And _ possibly 


those of you who, as I have occasion to know, have 


felt this need of adjusting your faith to your 
knowledge, may represent a much larger number 
in our congregations in these days than some of us 


may imagine. | 


There are some serene believers, however, upon 
whom one could almost look with a religious envy, 
who happily have no need of any sermons such as 
I am about to preach. There are saints whose 
simple faith in Christ their Saviour has become to 
them bright and clear as the light upon the hearth, 
by which they may sit in quietness, whatever the 
storm without. Others, tossed upon the agitations 
of the great deep, will look longingly at times up 
to their peaceful faith, as the sailor, lifted on the 
breaking wave, sees the light from some cottage 
window on the unmoved shore. I have known and 
reverenced some such humble believers in their 
sincere old age. I have seen their benignant 
faces; I have heard ascending from the sanctities 
of their holy homes the simple prayer of their 
faith; they seemed to me already, before their 
death, to have passed through their valley of 
trouble, to have come out on the other, sunny side 
of their life’s sorrows ; they seemed to be standing 
above me as upon some clear height, waiting there 
God’s hour, while the evening light hallowed their 
faces, and their hearts, having God’s peace, were 
already gone before them into the beatitude of the 
near world to come. Not up to them need we 
bring the babble of our sciences. They need no 
new wisdom of ours in which to read the sacred 
page. The tumult of rising knowledge, breaking 
along all the shore of faith, is as a far-away sound 
to their ears. Instinctively the sturdiest skeptic 
will drop his questionings in their spiritual pres- 
ence. It is not that we shrink from disturbing 
such faith as theirs with new knowledge. We 
could not disturb it, if we would. They, pure souls, 
do not oppose our fresh studies; they simply are 
living in the peace of God beyond the din of our 
contentious literature; they are unconcerned ‘about 
our discussions ; they lived through their doubts 
long ago, buried them perhaps in some early 
graves, and they know whom they have believed. 
As I think of them—some who are still living, and 
some whom I now may see no more—their simple 
faith, sincere, unlettered though it may have been, 
but drawn from the fountain of life, and taught of 
God, imparts a sweet sense of human reality to the 
hope of the unseen; and life, for their victorious 
spiritual presence in it, becomes more luminous 
about me with the truth of the Eternal. Yes, 
thanks be to the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus which 
hath made them free, there are some whom we may 
still visit, who have no need of such sermons as 
this which I am about to preach. | 

There are other, very different, persons, who will 
feel or admit no need of it. Some have no new 
knowledge to which their faith needs any special 
readjustment. They have finished their religious 
education. They settled their questions years ago, 
and they have not been disturbed since by any 
The church has been to them a comforta- 
ble resting-place, but hardly a school of faith and 
knowledge. 
the old Rabbinieal tradition that heaven itself is to 
be a system of graded schools for the study of the 
law. That Rabbinical notion, indeed, descended 
into puerilities; yet it is more profitable than a 
mock-Christian idea of heaven as merely a saints’ 


rest, a happy idling ground, where the saved have: 


nothing to do but to stand around, like so many 
choruses of innocent singing girls, arrayed in white, 
with no noble tasks before them to inspire manhood 


They would have little sympathy with - 


with a deathless enthusiasm, and to excite to. 
glorious achievement which is life’s crown. If 
heaven be indeed a school, with ever-advancing 
classes, there is some satisfaction, not only in 
anticipating how many things one may be able to 
learn himself hereafter, but also in reflecting what 
things some other people may learn in a better 
world. 

_ If any one here, however, does not remember ever 
to have felt the sore need of adjusting his inherited 
beliefs to some new fact of his experience, or of 
recovering his faith from the shock of some strange 
ses this sermon will- doubtless be profitless to 

im. | 

There are others who realize at times some need 
of adjusting their faith and their knowledge, but 
who are very reluctant to attempt the task. Why 
not, they would say, leave the ark where it has been 
kept safely for many years, in the old house of 
Abinadab on the hill? It is true the people are 
less and less easily persuaded to go there to wor- 
ship, yet they are not quite ready to trust the valor- 
ous but still youthful David, who wishes to bring 
the ark on his new cart up to the Jerusalem which 
he has lately won for it from the Jebusites. These 
persons are devout and honest believers, and their 
anxiety for the ark is a natural one. They may 
allow that some time it may be necessary to lift up 
the ark and carry it further on, but they are, not 
unnaturally, suspicious of any new cart. Satisfy 


them that it is safe, convince them that there is 


already built a Jerusalem which may prove a strong- 
hold for the ark of their faith, and their prejudices 
will yield, and, perhaps in fear and trembling, yet 
with good-will, they too will join David’s songful 
procession. But there are others whose position 
does not thus command respect. Because of their 
fear for the faith, or on account of their habit of 
seeing the ark in the old house of Abinadab on the 
hill, they have fallen into an unworthy and mis- 
chievous resistance to knowledge and light. It 
should not in charity be denied that they may have 
had some reason for their fears; for there are 
places where the oxen bearing the new cart stumble, 
or are restive, as the marginal rendering has it. 
Doubtless the music of the young and vigorous 
David and the noise made by all manner of instru- 
ments are not entirely harmonious; even the oxen 

become excited, and the ark of faith, as it is hurried — 
along, seems to tremble. The drivers: are not 
always cautious. Young men in the vigor of new 
knowledge, teaching in Sunday-schools, or elsewhere 
conducting inquiries into great religious questions, 
may sometimes be inclined to run faster than the 
truth sends them; and what might be called alto- 
gether too fast driving in theology has not been 
entirely unknown. If scholars wish to try new and 
ill-broken theories, it may reasonably be urged that 
the place for such trials of speed should be safely 
fenced in, and at least the avenues should not be 
chosen where common people with their families 
wish quietly to jog along. But, admitting whatever 
reserves and restraints properly should be put upon 
untried knowledge in the interest of the faith of the 
people, nevertheless it needs often to be said that 
opposition to science never turns out to the profit 
of religion, and fear of truth is itself unbelief in 
God. Those men who, instead of laboring with 
studious conscientiousness to adjust their vital faiths 
to the changing state of the world’s knowledge, 
seek with conscientious obstinacy rather to hold 
fast to whatever they have been accustomed to 
cling, are not the persons who are saving anybody’s 


faith, not even their own—for their own faith is 


thereby rendered liable to stiffen into a hard, cold, 
lifeless belief, instead of growing into a warm, 
vigorous, helpful virtue ; and as for their influence 
upon others, they make infidels, and turn sometimes 
their own children into scoffers. We would not 
speak without charity nor sit in judgment upon 
such persons even when the destructive influence 
upon faith of their resistance to knowledge seems 
most painfully obvious. No one can study carefully 
the sauses which produced the Judaism of our 
Lord’s day without realizing how powerful and per- 
sistent are the temptations,even among the elect, to 
a Judaic kind of Christianity, with its hedge of 
legalism, its want of vision for dawning light, its 
sad misunderstandings of the spirit of the Lord. 
Our Lord’s own words, however, were not spoken 
simply for his day; but his woes are warnings 
against the temptations to unsympathetic and blind 
Judaism and the curse of Pharisaism in all the 
ages. And,alas! too often for the sake of the faith 
of the souls who want this day their daily bread 
from the teachers of religion—too often during 
these latter years, as I have glanced over the col- 
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umns of the religious papers, and noticed the wild 
alarms sounded against some new study, or seen the 
mischievous suspicions cast against some sincere 
and truth-loving teacher of men, or been depressed 
by the almost childish misapprehensions and _ per- 
sistent perversions of the words and thoughts of 
revered Christian scholars whom I have learned to 
hail as the saviors of my faith—too often, I say, 
the words of our Lord have come to me, which he 
spoke, not uncharitably, but with sad, just indigna- 
tion, when one of the interpreters of the law came 
to him and said, ‘* Master, in saying this thou re- 
proachest us also.” And he said, ‘“‘ Woe unto you, 
ye learned in the law! for ye took away the 
key of knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, 
and them that were entering in ye hindered.” 

I am sure, if we let ourselves fall under that con- 

demnation, if we hinder men in their searchings 
along any radius of this universe of unknown cir- 
cumference whose known center and luminousness 
is the living God—I am sure we shall do nothing to 
help men after us believe ; we shall hinder faith in 
the same degree that we may by fear or folly hinder 
knowledge. The Bible teaches that God does not 
like timid helpers. For when the oxen stumbled, 
and Uzza put forth his hand upon it, we read that 
the anger of the Lord was kindled against Uzza. 
The Lord did not like the timid man who would 
prop up his ark. There is no reason to suppose that 
Jehovah has changed his mind since he made an 
example of Uzza. 
In speaking, therefore, upon the needed adjust- 
_ments of faith and knowledge, I would say first that 
we should begin by fearlessly assuming both. We 
have some knowledge; we may gain more; our 
children and children’s children very likely will 
know much more than we can ever learn this side 
The rapid increase of knowledge is 
illustrated by this single fact: not fifteen years ago 
a new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica was 
begun ; it has just reached its conclusion ; but several 
articles in the opening volumes already need to be 
revised to bring them fully up to present knowl- 
edge—as, for instance, the article on Chemistry. It 
makes no difference how we may feel about it, or 
what we may choose to think—knowledge is bound 
to run to and fro, and to be increased. Our wishes or 
feelings are no more consulted in this matter than 
they are in the sweep of the sun, with all its system, 
through measureless space. So, on the other hand, 
we may assume that faith is, and always will be on 
this earth until the last day. It always has beep. 
It belongs to the life of humanity. There is vastly 
more faith in God, in his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness, on earth now than there was when Moses once 
led a poor people out of Egypt to Sinai, or when 
Isaiah had a vision of the glory of God in his 
temple. There is now more true faith in God among 
the people in our country than there ever seems to 
have been among the common people of Israel. 
All their prophets and zealous reformers, like Josiah, 
could hardly keep out from Israel the most abomina- 
ble idolatries. ‘There is certainly better faith in 
these days of universal Christian benevolence than 
there was in the cathedral-bnilding ages. Faith is 
not going to die out of the heart of humanity. It 
may change its speech, its weapons, its forms; but 
it belongs to the immortals. God makes faith ; we 
do not make it. Every plant, once said Christ, which 
my heavenly Father planted not shall be rooted up; 
but the heavenly Father has implanted faith in the 
soul of man, and we are not strong enough to uproot 
it. So, then, I say, we should begin by assuming 
both what faith we have and what knowledge we 
have, and possess our souls in patience, hoping to 
have more of both before we die. 

Secondly, we should have spiritual will enough to 
keep our faith burning brightly onthe hearth, while 
we have minds open and hospitable to knowledge. I 
say spiritual will enough. Of course I do not mean 
that we are to set up our mere wills as judges in 
matters either of faith or knowledge, and to say, 
“T will believe this, although I know that ;” or, “I 
know this, and therefore I will not see whether I 
may also believe that.’”’ Nothing of this sort. I 
added carefully an adjective; and by a man’s spir- 
itual will I mean the force of the spirit that is in 
him, his self-affirmation—his manly assertion, that is, 
of himself as a living spirit. Now, much of our 
hesitancy and incompetency of faith is not to be 
charged to any superior strength of reason, but tothe 
flabbiness, rather, of the spiritual will. And I would 
insist that it is utterly fallacious to regard it as the 
highest reasonableness for a man to hold himself 
like a mere looking-glass up to nature, and to 
believe only in what may happen to photograph 
itself upon his brain; a man ought rather to go out 


in the positiveness of his spiritual being to meet 
the whole universe, and to win from it what divine 
truth he may. And I would insist further that a 
man conscious of being a free, responsible, spiritual 
person ought to stand by his own declaration of 
spiritual independence, and to maintain it against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. In the old 
Hebrew tongue the Psalmist used sometimes to 
address his soul as “my glory.” I am inclined to 
think that in these days, when men so easily suffer 
their souls to be washed out of them by any flood 
of unbelief or worldliness, we need a revival of that 
consciousness of personal responsibility and immortal 
worth which will enable us to know what is our 
glory, and to keep it. Conscious of that, let one 
say to any seeming facts or evidence which would 
rob us of soul: There may be some truth which 
you bring for me to know further, but you cannot 
touch me! I, too, am a truth from God, a living 
truth from the living God, myself a witness to the 
truth, and I will not deny myself. I will not sur- 
render any moral good or worth of my spiritual 
being until I have todoso. It will betime enough, 
for instance, for me to give up my consciousness 
that I am born to life, and not to die, if ever there 
shall come to me a moment when I may know that 
the next minute I am to become nothing. When I 
know that the’ next moment I shall have to give 
up myself and be nothing, then it will be time 
enough for me to deny my immortality. I won’t 
till then. I won’t even then if I can help myself. 
By God’s grace I mean to live forever, if I can ; 
and I will work for life, and not surrender myself 
to death simply because my body may go. I will 
wait until I know that the God who made me means 
to kill me, before I will die forever. But that 
moment certainly has not come yet. It cannot 
come in this world. I regard it, therefore, not as 
a scientific suspense of judgment, but as weakness 
of soul, for any man to consent now to live as 
though he were not to live always. I think any 
less faith than this is unmanly, unwomanly, moral 
cowardice, not a reasonable submission to anything 
known, but rather cowardice of soul before the 
unknown. 

I might go on illustrating this duty of spiritual 
will in keeping other faiths while we also let know]- 
edge increase. It is folly to thiuk that all must be 
gone, and to try to get used to one’s self as an un- 
believer, when in reality only some grand new prob- 
lem may have been presented to us, if we have soul 
enough in us to meet it, and to go to work right 
loyally to adjust again what we know and what we 
believe. Some thoughtful young people need this 
word of patience and of loyalty both to faith and 
knowledge. 

There was an old story, which Lessing, I think, 
repeated to the Lutheran theologians of his day, 
that a strange form once entered a room where 
some children were playing. and frightened them 
very much, until some boy bolder than the rest 
stepped up and pulled the mask from the face, and 
then they all saw an old friend. That story is true 
to the history of faith and science. We have been 


frightened at some new apparition, until some 


believer has been bold enough to walk up to it, and 
to find in it, after all, a friend. I will not detain 
you with familiar instances of the repetition of this 
story in church history. More to the point, and 
possibly more helpful to some, is the experience 
which many evangelical scholars. have but lately 
passed through as they have seen the Bible, like 
the ark of the Lord of old, put upon the new cart 
of modern critical construction. If I should stand 


up here this morning and repeat to you all that. 


scholars with great unanimity would say they 
know with regard to the Bible, especially the Old 
Testament, I have no doubt that many of you 
would feel shocked, and you would not like it. 
And I dare say if I should simply state the more 
probable facts or common results of Biblical criti- 
cism, without any previous careful endeavor to show 
the relation of it all to your faith, it might do no 
little harm to many people. Or, if any of our 
Sunday-school teachers should throw into the les- 
sons of the Sunday-school all the new ideas which 
they may find in their reading of the best books, it 
might not prove an altogether advantageous dis- 
cipline for the children. On the other hand, if 
any intelligent man in this community should be 
able to say, You ministers have a private doctrine 
for yourselves, and you do not dare to trust the 
people with your best knowledge, then our intel- 
lectual honesty would be in question, and we could 
not complain if educated men should forsake 
our churches. What then? Simply, clearly this: 
Assume in Sunday-school, in the pews, in the pul- 


pit, the vital, essential faith of the Church of God. 

That faith runs, a warm current, through all his- 

tory, as the Gulf Stream in the Atlantie Ocean. It 

is not our business to create faith, or even to defend. 
it, and still less to put it carefully in a glass case, 

and keep it, a dead faith, in a church museum of 

antiquities. Assume faith as you take life for 

granted, and love and hope in the soul of man, and 

everything of eternal worth. Then give faith 

truth—any truth which you know well enough to 

justify you in giving it. It isn’t yours to give until 

you have assimilated it. Give it, indeed, wisely, 

positively, hopefully, but give it. Give faith truth. 

Give life knowledge. God is truth; oh, give souls 

God! Itis infidelity not to do so. And in regard- 
to the Bible, of which I was just speaking, give all 

the truth concerning the Scripture which can be 

reasonably known—give the truth, I say, to faith 

and for faith ; don’t let unbelief have a monopoly of 

knowledge. Give it by careful, methodical train- 

ing of the children in the Sunday-school ; give it, 

such fragments of it as can be given within the 

conventional time-limit of a sermon; give it by 

Biblical studies and lectures; any way, every way, 

give faith light, all the light which there is to be 
seen, and sometimes even venture to walk with 

your friend in the twilight where you cannot have 

‘“‘clear ideas,” or define all objects distinctly, but 
where you and he may feel the shadow of the pres- 
ence of God; be willing to help any man to find 

his way further on even by the dim starlight of 
your speculations, if you can. Give faith truth, 

humbly, joyously, trustingly, for our God is one 

God, and there is no least ray of truth in earth or 
heaven which is not from him and for his glory. 

I want to say one thing more before I drop this 
matter, especially to any who have been disturbed 
in their beliefs by their new studies of the Bible. 
The real trouble with you sincere ones is that you 
have not learned how to make the adjustments of 
your faith and your increasing knowledge, as many 
who are further along than you in their inquiries 
into the structure of the Scriptures have learned to 
make such adjustment. They have learned that the | 
better we understand how the Scriptures grew to be 
what they are, the more impressive becomes the real 
working and revelation of God through the history 
of which the Bible is the record and the result. 
Your concern is really for the ark and its safety, 
and that is as it should be ; but possibly you may not 
yet know how unnecessary are some of the props by 
which men have sought for years to hold it up, and 
really how little it matters what new cart the pro- 
cession of Biblical scholars may find upon which to 
carry to the people the sacred treasure. If it 
should turn out, as very likely it may, that the 
newest cart of Biblical criticism should itself need 
mending, and something still different must be pro- 
vided before the ark can be carried through to its 
last resting-place, that will not damage the ark. If 
this new thing under the ark breaks down, as more 
than one theory has, why, something else and better 
will be provided for God’s Word. It is well if we 
ean keep in mind always the obvious distinction 
between our carts, new or old, and the Lord’s sacred 
treasure. If I find, for instance, that the book of 
Genesis is not, as we had always supposed, one book 
written wholly by Moses, but that three ancient 
documents lie embedded in it, and that these docu- 
ments may be distinguished with as much certainty 
almost as that with which a geologist may trace 
different strata—what of it? Faith simply has so 
much new knowledge to digest. I am glad for the 
help of the contrasts and comparisons of at least 
four separate sources in the Pentateuch. Some 


_questions which used to puzzle me as a boy about 


the Bible begin to find some solution at last. 

Or, if some verses from the prophets which you 
have been in the habit of referring directly to the 
Christ, you now are taught have only indirect refer- 
ence to the Messiah, very well—give faith what light 
there is; and you may yet find that the sudden 
breaking in your hand of some Seriptural crutch 
upon which you have been leaning may compel you 
to stand up and look about until you see, as you 
never have seen before, the glory of the real proph- 
ecy of history and creation which was fulfilled in 
the Son of man. For everything which may seem 
to be taken away from you, you may yet find double 
returned, if you are willing to have patience, to 
seek further, to wait a little, and to let your faith 
have still more light and more knowledge. 

So, then, to sum it all up in one closing sentence. 
knowledge shall increase, and faith will abound ; 
both are for us freely to have, to hold, and to keep, 
and the promise is that the Lord will be with us 
always, even unto the end of the world. | 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


HOW TO HALLOW GOD’S NAME: “ HALLOWED 
3 BE THY NAME.” 


By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


i. a significance was attached: to a name 
in the East. It was used not merely to 
express the personal identity. It represented the gen- 
eral tone of one’s life, his worth, character, deeds. 
When the Bible says, “ A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches,” it means, after all, the life 
behind the name, which the name represents. A 
life so truly lived that the name attached to it is 
held in great esteem is far more valuable than great 
riches. God’s name stands not only for his being, 
but for the whole round of his attributes, what he is 
in himself, and what he is to the world. It ex- 
presses every means through which he makes his 
character known ; just as the name of a good ruler 
applies not merely to his own character, but to the 
scheme of government, to the measures on which he 
has put the stamp of his authority. So to hallow 
God’s name means much more than to treat rever- 
ently the literal names by which heis known ; means 
to honor every form in which God has manifested 
himself. 
2. It will be manifest that this honoring God is 
abstaining from all that makes his glory less radi- 
ant to our eyes; from gross and outward forms of 
dishonor, but also from many specious and deceptive 
habits of irreverence. It is the New Testament 
preservation of the third command of the decalogue 
in “the model prayer.” It is the petition that our 
heart and mind and life be kept from that which 
profanes God ; that our thoughts may be freed from 
all low and selfish and debasing ends. This prayer 
taken upon our lips rebukes much of the idle treat- 
ment of sacred topics and conundrums on God's 
holy word which are rife to-day. There are many 
“orthodox of the orthodox” who, by a careless 


treatment of God's Book, are doing more to destroy | 


its influence than all unbelievers’ attacks. 

3. But this phrase leads the praying man to 
something positive. It is our prayer. Yet it is 
senseless to think of it as a prayer alone. Every 
prayer implies a resolved heart behind it. So this 
is the purpose, wish, promise, to regard and honor 
God in all the ways in which he manifests himself. 
It is also a prayer to God to show forth his love 
and power and truth in such vivid ways that men 
shall be led to glorify him. It is the fervid long- 
ing of the true child that God will lay bare his arm 
so that his name will be prominently mentioned 
and widely esteemed. , 

4. And, of course, it will include our own conse- 
eration as his children, to manifest forth his glory, 
to let our light shine; to point men to him; to 
study to know more clearly his will; to honor and 
frequent the places in which he delights to make 
his name glorious. (God’s name was prominently 
revealed in his tabernacle and temple; so it is 
to-day in his church. It*was made clear to the 
nations through his people; so through the loyalty 
and purity of his people now will the light shine. 
It was proclaimed through his word, through 
prophets, through times of power and conversion, 
through the still, small voice; and thus to-day are 
men led to “hallow his name.” This is our task. 
God answers our prayer by appointing us to new 
fidelity ourselves. We cannot hallow God, for 
God is holy in himself. But we can make that 
holiness prominent, and keep it before ourselves 


and others. Wecan reverently treat his ordinances, . 


sacred places, sacred requirements, his oracles, his 
servants, treating with dignity and appreciation his 
own, even holding in Jove and sympathy ovr fellow- 
men who are created in the image of God. | 

5. And especially anything that has markedly 
stood for his name; any plan or provision into 
_ which he has especially thrown his love. We shali 
be led to honor him who came in the Father's 
name, to show more clearly than any other provis- 
ion, through his redeeming love, the love of God. 
(Jno. v., 23; xvii., 6, 26; Heb. xiii.. 15—1i1., 12; 
Rom. xv., 4; Acts iv., 10, 12.), 

References: Ps. viii., 1; ix., 10; xlviii., 10; 
Ixxv., 1; exv., 1; Ixxxvi., 9,11; exix., 132; Prov. 
xviii, 10; Jno. xvi., 28; Luke i., 49; Rev. xv., 4; 
1 Pet. i., 15—iii., 15. | 

Daily Readings: (1) Ezek. xxxvi., 21-28; (2) 
Ps. xxix., 1-11; (3) Isa. xxix.,, 13-24: (4) Jno. 
v., 19-47; (5) Phil. ii., 5-11 ;-(6) Rev. 7-18; 
(7) Ps. exi., 1-10. 


1 For the week beginning March 12,—Matt. vi., 9%. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Gand subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
cerve a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 


} 


Will you please state,‘for the benefit of your many readers, 
what Statement of Faith is now in use in admitting members 
into Plymouth Congregational Church ? e know many 
Congregational churches have adopted the Statement of 
Faith issued by the National Council ; that is, the Apostles’ 
Creed. Is Plymouth Church one of that number ? I. 

Plymouth Church does not use the form recom- 
mended by the National Council, but one much like 
it in spirit, omitting, however, the Apostles’ Creed. 
Plymouth Chureh requires no creed whatever of those 
who unite, only an acceptance of Christ as a divine 
Saviour and Master, and a covenant with him and with 
the church. | 


In your editorial ‘* How Much Creed ?”’—issue No. 7—you 
say that none of the twelve disciples up to the death of 
Christ believed the fundamental doctrines of Trinity, Atone- 
ment, or the Proper Deity of Christ. The assumption is that 
after that event they did believe, first, the Trinity—if so, 
where is their belief recorded? second, the Atonement—if 
they believed that doctrine, where do they proclaim it? I 
do not find that word in the New Testament as revised. 
And what do you mean bythe ** Proper Deity of Christ’”’? I 
have read your paper with pleasure and profit for seven years 
ac and request a reply to this in yourcolumn of Inquiring 

riends for my own satisfaction aa perhaps profit. L. B. 

We do not think that your deduction is warranted 
by our editorial. We did not mean to imply that the 
disciples after Christ’s death formulated the three doc- 
trines referred to. It might perhaps be contended by 
some that they did, and we wished not to raise that 
question, They certainly did not hold these doctrines 
while Christ was living, and yet they were accepted by 
Christ as loyal disciples. : 
conditions of membership in Christ’s kingdom which 
were not imposed by Christ himself during his lifetime. 


I want to seeure some help on International Lessons if pos- 
sible, with short incidents illustrating the theme of lessons. 
Can you advise me what to obtain, and where to a, . ?, 


Peloubet’s “Select Notes onthe International Lessons” 
comes as near to what you ask for as anything that we 
know. | 


I wish to find evidence of the mode of baptism used by 
John the Baptist, and the authority or precedent for the use 
of such mode. [ G. 

The Greek Dictionary shows that “ baptize ” meant 
immerse. John probably adopted it from the sect of the 
Essenes. It belonged, however, to the religious usages 
of various nations, and descends from a remote anti- 
quity. ‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ” (Serib- 
ners, New York) shows that in the second century 
Christian baptism was usually by immersion, but that 
affusion was sometimes substituted. ! 


Is the term ‘‘ day ”’ in the first chapter of Genesis at pres- 
ent held as equivalent to our twenty-four hours by any con- 
siderable number of educated persons ? SUBSCRIBER. 

No such persons believe that the events there described 
took place in six solar days. But many such persons 
think that the writer of that chapter so believed. 
They think, however, that we are not bound to the lim- 
its of the writer’s thought, and are at liberty to use his 
word “ day ” in the large sense of “ period,” which bet- 
ter fits the facts of science. : 


What is the difference in general between the miraculous 
and the supernatural ? SUBSCRIBER. 

We think that “miraculous ” is properly restricted 
to causes and effects within the visible and material 
world. ‘ Supernatural” is not thus limited, but includes 
also causes and effects in the invisible and spiritual 
domain. What is miraculous is always supernatural. 
What is supernatural is not always miraculous. 


Will you give me the date of Martin Luther’s death, and 
also his last words ? Gr 


The date of his death was February 17, 1546. One 
account says : “ After fervent prayer and thrice repeat- 
ing to his friends the words, ‘ Father, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit ; thou hast redeemed me, thou faith- 
ful God !’ he quietly died with folded hands.” ~* 


Who is the author of these lines ? | 


‘**O Earth! thou hast not any wind that blows 
That is not music: every weed of thine, 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine ; : 
And every humble hedgerow flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 
Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A living word to every living thing, _ 
Albeit it holds the message unawares.” 
aA. DEG. 
Where can I find the hymn for children of which the first 
stanza is: 
‘* Jesus in the temple, with the doctors wise, ' 
Asking wondrous questions, making strange replies ; 
When his parents lonindl him, seeking night and day. 
Jesus in the temple, what did Jesus say ?’” 


C. H. P. 


If W.S. has not received an answer to his question how 
to render paper transparent, and after tracing a sketch onfit 


We have no right to imposeg 


resolve it to its original condition, tell him to try soaking the 
paper in turpentine, then poppy oil; then, to restore it to its 
original appearance, soak it in aleohol. This is a suggestion 
without positive knowledge. T. C.S. 


I have been asked to save canceled stamps, with the idea 
that the Government will pay a thousand dollars for a mill- 
ion. Can you tell me what foundation there is for this 
theory ? The money is to be used for benevolence, and I 
would gladly help if anything will come of it. 

_ A SUBSCRIBER. 

The Government will not pay anything for canceled 
stamps. Why should it? In fact, the sale of ean- 
celed stamps is forbidden by statute. There are 
half a dozen forms of the “million canceled postage 
stamps myth.” As we have said before, we should 2 
glad to obtain specific information of any person, firm, 
or benevolent association that will pay for canceled 


. Stamps, or to learn’of any legitimate use to which they 


might be put. Until such information reaches us we 
shall decline to believe in their value. 


HOW MUCH CREED?! 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: ~ 


The editorial *How Much Creed?” in The 
Christian Union of February 14 has been the sub- 
ject of some discussion in a small cirele. It-is ob- 
jected by a disciple of Herbert Spencer that your 
definition of the word Christian is a departure from 
the recognized rules which govern the use of 
words; that the terms Buddhist, Jew, Mohammed- 
an, Christian, are well-defined terms applied to 


‘disciples of different systems of religion; that a 
‘Buddhist or Jew might fulfill your econditions—viz., 


walk by faith, endure as seeing Him who is invisi- 


-ble, be cheered by hope, and be knit to his fellow- 
creatures by love—and yet that to call him a 


Christian would be an unauthorized use of words 
and lead to confusion and ambiguity. As well, he 
says, might a Buddhist claim Christians as disei- 
ples of his faith or a Jew say to them, “ You are 
Jews.” 

Also, you say a man may have no knowledge or 


-eonception of God other than that whieh he gets 


from human history, no other conception of Christ 
than that of a fallible and imperfect though, on 
the whole, admirable human hero, no other concep- 
tion of redemption than that which regards man as 
his own redeemer, and still may be a member of 
a Christian church. Do you mean by this that 
there are churches that would admit him (if. so, 
what ones ’), or that churches should be so organ- 
ized as to have a place for him? Under the exist- 
ing conditions of church forms of admission, would 
not the willingness of a church to receive such a- 
person, or the willingness of the person to enter, be 
a sad comment upon that insincerity in the use of 
words which our critics and scientists deplore ? 
Will you kindly answer these objections through 
the columns of your paper, and oblige a subseriber 
who holds The Christian Union in high esteem ? 


C. 


“MENTAL RESERVATION.”* 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


There is some discussion in our Congregational | 
echureh in at the- present time in regard to 
the question of creeds. The creed now in use in 
the church is the one contained, I believe, in Roy’s 
Manual. Our present minister has proposed to 
the church that the creed issued by the National 
Council, as well as the Statement of Faith for the 
admission of members, be substituted for the ereed 
now in use. Many would gladly acquiesce with 
him in this matter, but there are those who strongly 
object. Quite a number now in the church express 
themselves as unwilling to give a positive assent to 
belief in everlasting punishment, although a tenet of 
the creed. It has been customary in some. eases 
for former pastors to say to those who express some 
scruples on this question, Accept what you can of 


the ereed, and hold a mental reservation in regard 


to the rest. Would you approve of this ? 


Do you 


‘not think a simple statement of the fundamental 


principles which all Christians unite gladly in ae- 
cepting would be a better bond of union and peace 
in the growth of the church and in the building up 
of Christianity in the world ? 

I know there are persons in who would be 
very glad to have you express your opinion upon this 
subject in the columns of The Christian Union, and 
no doubt your views would interest very many 


readers. C. 


1 See editorial answer to these two letters elsewhere 


| 
| 
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A REJOINDER CORRECTED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In Mr. A. S. Diven’s article on “‘ Prison Labor ” 
in The Christian Union of February 14 he illus- 
trates a phase of labor competition by the incident 
of his father’s sending to Auburn to buy a harness 
because it was made there by convict labor, and 
sold at less price than it could be sold by a worthy 
| The 
neighbors, finding out how cheaply he purchased his 
harness, sent to Auburn for theirs, leaving the vil- 
lage mechanic to starvation and ruin. 

This, if true, would be a good argument against 
convict labor when used to undersell “ free labor,” 
but, fortunately, it was not wholly true. 

There is no doubt of Mr. Diven’s father and his 
neighbors having purchased their harness in Auburn 
at less price than at home, but the said harness was 
not made in prison, or by convict labor. No con- 
tract was ever let in the Auburn Prison to man- 
ufacture harness, though the word harness appears 
in some of the prison reports, but intended for the 
word hames, used in harness. The harness in 
question was made by “free labor,” and the firm 
that made and sold them so cheap did not always 
make honest work, using not only low-priced leather 
but apprentice labor, and subsequently failed in 

usiness. 
| The labor reformers of the day use many argu- 
ments about as well founded as this one, forgetting 
that in the competition of trade it is “the survival 

f the fittest,” and that the competition among 
manufacturers who employ so called “free labor” 
is far greater than any competition to it from con- 
vict labor. About fifteen per cent. of the goods 
formerly made in Auburn Prison was from the use 
of “free labor,” because it was necessary, in order 
that the product should be of good quality, that 
skilled mechanics should not only be employed as 
foremen and instructors, but assist in producing 
marketable goods. ‘Therefore it was not true that 
the product of prison labor dispiaced an equal 
amount of so-called “honest labor,” or labor of 
outside mechanics. 
| Why call the labor of prisoners dishonest when 
they prefer to work rather than to be idle, and 
have capacity to manufacture articles that are use- 
ful and honestly made ? 

Let the men in our prisons have labor that will 
make them better citizens when they come out of 
prison. Labor can dignify and make honorable 
even a convict’s life. 

_ I have hanging on the wall of my office a hand- 
some engraved map of Auburn. On its border is 


faithfully portrayed the prison, the theological sem- 


inary, the churches, banks, and hotels as they stood 
here fifty years ago. It is a fine copper-plate en- 
praving, executed by a prisoner then in Auburn 
Prison. No more honest work can be shown; and 
to have deprived this man, because a convict, of 
the use of the graver and plate, or of following the 
artistic bent of his mind, would have been almost 
a crime. 

_ To-day the people of the State are committing 
a crime against humanity by compelling its prison- 
ers to live without exercising the right or require- 
ment—God-given—that man should toil for his 
daily bread. Day by day these men are coming 


forth from our prisons, weak in body and demented 
of mind, unused to labor, and ready to fall back 


deeper into crime, producing, as has well been said, 


‘an aristocracy of criminals, to be continually sup- 


‘ported by the people of the State. 


B. C. Smrru. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF EPHESIANS IL., 3. 
The following letter, though not apparently in- 


‘tended for publication, we venture to give to our 


readers, assured that both the subject matter and 


the treatment will interest Bible students : 


I have been greatly interested in your exegesis of 


that much-abused text Eph. ii., 3, and in the sermon 


founded upon it, as published in The Christian Union 
ef February 14. My attention was first drawn to the 
text by a sermon of Professor Shedd’s, “ Sin a Nature 
and that Nature Guilt,” in which he made the passage 


quoted exhaust its meaning in declaring that the sin 


| previously recognized had its origin in the nature. Will 
_ you pardon my presumption in suggésting an exegesis 


which I have not found in the books, but which seems 
to me to have something in its favor ? 

A free paraphrase will indicate the current of Paul’s 
thought : You who were dead in sins, which gave char- 
acter to your life as they did (according to worldly 


- habit and under the power of Satan) to those who are 


now disobedient. With whom we too, all of us, once 


had our fellowship in fleshly lusts and under the do- 
_ minion of the carnal mind, and in the ordinary course 


of hature or ordinary administration of government 
were subject to penal wrath just like the others. But 
in contrast with all this we are saved by Divine Grace 
which is exceptional, unexpected, contrary to all nat- 
ural order, as men estimate it, a marvel of divine 
mercy unto all ages, ete. 

This exegesis seems to harmonize with Paul’s intent— 
first, to emphasize the contrast between sin and penalty 
on the one hand, and personal rightness and divine 
favor on the other hand ; and, second, to exhibit salva- 
tion as the everlasting marvel of grace, revealing here- 
tofore unknown divine glories to those who supposed 
that, as a matter of course, naturally, dvoet, remediless 
doom, must follow sin. “Children of wrath” seems to 
be'a Hebraistic idiom, like “children of disobedience,” 
vs. 2; “children of captivity,” Dan. ii., 25, etc., ete., 
equivalent to legitimate heirs of wrath or partakers 
of wrath. dvce. is unemphatic, both because of its 
form, being dative, not xara diay, and because of its 
position in the middle of the phrase. It might 
almost be omitted without detriment to the thought, 
except that it prepares the way for the strongly 
contrasted assertion, “ By grace ye are saved.” If the 
course of thought attributed by this exegesis to Paul 
were really his, how otherwise would he have expressed 
it? I do not find any similar use of dicts in the 
New Testament. But this use of it seems to be justi- 
fied in classic Greek and by a universal mental law 
which led the Latins to use the phrase “ revum natura,” 
and which leads us to use the phrase “ nature of things ’ 
in the sense here attributed to diais—a sense indeed 
which one hardly can express without using the word 
“nature ” in some form or other. | 

GrorRGE B. SAFFORD. 


RELIcious News. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


For the four days ending on February 24 Watertown 
was the home of young men who came to attend the 
twenty-third annual convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of this State. Every stranger in 
the city was supposed to be a delegate, and known to 
be one if he carried a book under his arm and appeared 
to be inahurry. The delegates received a cordial wel- 
come both at Association Hall and in the homes. At 
the station one found several boys with blue and yellow 
ribbons to receive him and direct him to the Associa- 
tion. Here he presented his credentials, and received 
his ticket and card of invitation to some family, where 
he was sure to be generously entertained. The success 


of this work is due to Secretary Lewis, and to the ladies: 


constituting the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

At eleven o’clock Thursday the convention was form- 
ally opened with a Bible reading by the evangelist 
J. W. Dean. The prominent feature of this day was 
the eloquent afternoon address of General O. O. How- 
ard, of the United States Army, who spoke of the value 
of Association work both in this country and abroad. 
In the evening Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, of New York 
City, spoke of “The Relation of the Association and 
its Active Members to the Social Life of Young Men.” 
His manly address was enjoyed by every one present. 
He advocates the holding of meetings every night in 
the Association, the constant introduction of games, and 
the formation of all kinds of clubs in order to gratify 
the social desires of young men who need something or 
somebody to put them at work. 

The convention enjoyed a rich treat Friday evening, 
when the Rev. F. B. Wheeler, D.D., 6f Poughkeepsie, 
and Professor B.'I. Wheeler, of Cornell University, 
spoke on “The Association an Agency—(1) To win 
young men to Christ and his church ; (2) To train 
them for usefulness in life.” 

The Parlor Conferences, among the most pleasant 
features of the week, were held Saturday morning at 
the residences of leading citizens. At four o’clock Mr. 
R. R. McBurney, Secretary of the New York City 
Association, read a paper on “ The Study of the Word 
of God, with Suggestions as to How it may be Pro- 
moted.” In the evening Mr. H. F. Williams, Railroad 
Secretary of the International Committee, Mr. L. C. 
Shuey, Harlem Branch, New York City, and the Rev. 
R. C. Morse spoke of the work at home, in Christian 
lands abroad, and in heathen lands. 

The churches of the city were thrown open to the 
delegates Sunday morning and evening, the pulpits 
being occupied by the more prominent Association 
workers. In the afternoon were held interesting meet- 
ings for young men, for women, and for boys. At nine 
o’clock all the visitors and the members of the home 
association met together in the hall for the final meet- 
ing. 

The officers of the convention were: Dr. L. C. 
Warner, New York City, President ; the Hon. John I. 
Platt, Poughkeepsie, Benjamin L. Webb, Cortland, 
C. Collins Marrian, Lyons Falls, Vice-Presidents ; Geo. 
W. Parker, Ithaca, Secretary ; E. M. Smith, Madison 
University, Assistant Secretary. Among other promi- 
nent men present were Edward P. Platt, Chairman of 
the State Committee ; the Hon. H. B. Silliman, Co- 
hoes; David MecConaughy, Secretary, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and the State Secretaries of Kansas, Connecticut, 
and Wisconsin—C. E. Hulbert, the Rev. J. L. Gordon, 
and W. E. Lewis, respectively. | 


An examination of the report of the State Executive 
Committee shows that there are 143 Associations in the 
State, and 162 men giving their whole time to the 
work ; 1,334 professed conversions, and 460 who have 
joined churches as the result of Association effort. 

he amount of money expended by the State Commit- 
tee last year was $7,985. For the coming year $8,500 
was raised. The next convention will be held at 
Binghamton. 

As a result of State Secretary Hall’s preparations, 
the gathering was very successful. The outlook for 
the coming year is encouraging. 7? 


HELP FOR HOME MISSIONARIES. 


Dear Brother : 


We earnestly ask as a special favor your vareful at- 
tention to the following statement : 

Our receipts for the first ten months of the fiscal 
year (February 1) show an increase from collections 
of $2,923.95 and a decrease in legacies of $59,564.63. 
The missionary expenditures for this period are about 
the same as those of the previous year. Several 
legacies on which we were depending have been 
delayed in their settlement, and we cannot count with 
certainty on large relief from this source between the 
present time and April1. In spite, therefore, of the 
fact that the churches, up to this time, have done bet- 
ter than ever before, the prospect of a debt at the close 
of the year seems to be imminent. Shall the Home 
Missionary Society be suffered, for the first time iu its 
history, to carry a burden of this kind from the old 
year into the new ? : 

If circumstances can ever justify the officers of the 
Society in appealing to the churches for a united and 
special effort against such a catastrophe, they do so 
now. ‘The results of the year’s work upon the field 
have been more than usually rich and rewarding. 
Our Superintendents, the Society’s trusted agents at 
the front, have never more truly deserved the confi- 
dence of the churches for their personal character and 
devotion to the work. The character of the missionary 
service has been improved at many points by the more 
careful selection of men. Our Bohemian, German, and 
Scandinavian departments, and our whole work in 
cities, were never in a more fruitful or promising con- 
dition. The only cloud that hangs over the Society is 
this prospective debt, which threatens to cripple the 
results already attained, and to embarrass every plan of 
the future. 

Under these peculiar circumstances we have felt 
that the churches would justly blame the officers of 
the Society should they fail at this time to make a 
plain statement of facts and propose some practical 
method of preventing this great disaster. : : 

We therefore most earnestly and respectfully sug- 
gest that the danger now threatening our home mis- 
sionary work be presented to the churches of the land 
by their pastors, on Sunday, March 17, and that special 
contributions over and above their regular dona- 
tions be then asked and received for the relief of the 
treasury. 

Very respectfully vours, 
Davin B. Cor, Hon. See. 
ALEXANDER H. Capp, Treas. 
Jos. B. CLARK, 


Krincam, Secretaries. 


TO SAVE THE BOYS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

To every father who has a boy and knows the care 
that is necessary to train him for a right and true life ; 
to every mother who loves her boy, and knows how 
often she wins him back to duty by her mother-love 
and counsel ; to every sister who has a brother that she 
loves and in whose future she sees so much of hope and 
promise—to all these, and to all who love boys and see 
in them the hope of the future for our Jland, I want to 
make an appeal once more for the Burnham Industrial 
Farm. It has passed through many trials, but those 
who were its friends from the first have stood by it, and 
it has kept more than thirty boys in a good, wholesome 
farm_life, under good home influnces, growing better 
every day. Some of the first boys taken have gone out 
into the world and are doing well. Every boy that has 
been taken at the Farm is a better boy for having been 
there. There are hundreds more boys who can be made 
better if taken out of a rough environment and sent 
there. The Trustees—in whose behalf I speak—need 
$12,000 to carry on the work for the year in such a 
way that the number of boys can be raised to seventy- 
five. There is a great pressure of applieations. Are 
there not some churches that will support a boy at 
Burnham Farm? Are there not some parents blest in 
their own sons who will keep some less fortunate boy 
in this Christian country home? Are there not some 
societies of women that will make clothes and other 
articles for the Burnham Farm ? The pressure of need 
is so great in this institution that the least gift is 
acceptable. The manual training shops, the school, the 
farm—all these agencies are at work on the Burnham 
Farm “to save the boys” that are there, but it wants 
your help, dear reader, to save other boys who are not 
there and ought to be. Donations may be sent to 
Charlton T. Lewis, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, or to 

Yours very faithfully,“j W. M. F. Rounp, 
135 East Fifteenth Street, New York. 
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AN EXPLANATION. 


We have received a note from L. B. Pratt, Esq., 
apropos of the letter from Dr. Strong published in 
The Christian Union for February 28, containing the 
letter from the Rev. Dr. C. H. Wheeler denying that 
Dr. Alden made the remark imputed to him, that Mr. 
Noyes should not be sent out as a missionary so long as he 
(Dr. Alden) was Secretary of the Board. After giving 
his authority for the original report, Mr. Pratt adds : 

“The denial of Dr. Alden that he had uttered the 
alleged words came to me through a third party, and I 
_ promptly reported his denial at a large meeting of the 
_chureh in November ; and I now cheerfully accept Dr. 
Wheeler’s statement as proof that in the exact letter 
of the words used I was probably misinformed ; but 
regarding the spirit of the reply, 1 have not now, and 
never have had, any doubt that I was correct.” 

With this statement from Mr. Pratt, this personal 
phase of the questions at issue, for the introduction of 
which The Christian Union is not responsible, must 
end, so far as our columns are concerned. : 


MISSION NOTES. 


MEXICO. 


. An urgent plea is made by missionaries in Mexico for a 
college there which shall be for that country what Robert 
College has been in Turkey—a strong Protestant influence as 
well as an educational center for the natives. The death of 
' Miss Melinda Rankin removes one who for twenty years pre- 
vious to 1873 had been described as ‘‘the most prominent 
Protestant power in Mexico.’’ Her school prepared the way 
for an agent of the 
came the headquarters of Protestant missions in Mexico. 
Miss Rankin anticipated the Women’s Boards, and her work 
ne in connection with the American and Foreign Christian 
nion. 

There is now a demand for a new iranslation of the Span- 
ish Bible in Mexico, adapted to the needs of all Spanish- 
speaking people. 

As an adjunct to all missionary work the Bible Societies 
deserve prominent mention. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society report the Scriptures translated in six fresh languages 
last year, which now increases the number of tongues in 
which this Society publishes the Word to three hundred— 
double the number fifty years ago. All the great languages 
of the world have thus, by the successful efforts of the mis- 
sionaries, translations of the Bible. 


AFRICA, 


Conflicting reports come of the release of the East African 
missionaries. A large ransom was demanded, and it is doubtful 
whether even this has satistied the captors. Asa brighter pros- 
pect, turning to the results inSouth Africa of missionary work, 
there are 200,000 church members, and hundreds of thousands 
of children in schools. en 

‘* The islands of the sea ’’ furnish some of the most remark- 
able records in the success of missionary work and influence. 
_ On the little island of Atafu all the adults are included 
among the church members. Among the islands surround- 
ing New Guinea, the London Missionary Society, after searcely 
eighteen years’ effort, with great obstacles in the start, now 
has numerous stations, with thousands of baptized converts. 


CHINA. 


- Chinese Christians last year, in their extreme poverty, 
doubled their contributions to every benevolent work. This 
poverty, owing to a recent flood, is pitifully increased, and a 
whole province threatened with famine appeals for aid 
through the missionaries. | 

Work among the Hakkas is most encouragingly described 
by a Baptist missionary, who says, asguringly : *‘ The Hakkas 
will be evangelized sooner than any other Chinese.’’ They 
are devoted to letters and opposed to foot-binding, and as 
ten millions of people speak Hakka, the opportunity to reach 
them is great. | 

BURMA. 


The Ghurka police have become interested in the preach- 
ing of missionaries in the Kachin mission, and several are 
already Christians. An officer asked to learn of the Saviour, 
as he noticed that the men who came to worship at the mis- 
sion church were better men than their companions. This 
testimony is often given ,to the effect of the Gospel on the 
lives of those who accept it in heathen lands. But it is not 
all light even in a mission so greatly blessed as among the 
Telugus, for, while rejoicing over the enlarged work, the same 
missionary writes: ‘* The hostility of Hinduism increases ; 

robably there was never such opposition to the truth of 
Christ in India as at the present time.’’ With a population 
- of 256 millions, a foree of eight hundred missionaries in 
India have full occasion to meet ‘* such opposition,’’ with the 
weapons at their command. 


JAPAN, 


Last year’s imports from Japan into the United States were 
nearly $16,000,000 in value—more than the purchases of any 
other nation. As these goods were largely of a character 
especially attractive to American women, the question arises 
as to their corresponding interest in the women of Japan. It 
is computed that conversions among Japanese women number 
forty per cent. more, according to population, than among 
women of other countries. A call comes from a society of 
women near Tokyo for a missionary twice a week to teach 
them fancy-work and the Bible, which is an advance on 
earlier requests. The tendency in Japan is toward a nominal 
rather than a spiritual Christianity, so, to fully establish evan- 
gelical Christianity, the Rev. Mr. Lloyd pleads for ** mighty 
and intense efforts for the next few years on the part of those 
who hold to the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ.”’ 

With a Joss-house and a Buddhist temple in this city, the 
old ery of *‘ heathen at home’”’ sounds with a new force. The 
3,100 student volunteers are no less needed to carry the pure 
Gospel into the strongholds of heathendom before these 
errors and superstitions spread further. 


SIAM. 


As a result of former tours, a missionary in Siam reports a 
number of men coming from the West Coast to visit him at 
Petchaburi, sincere seekers after the truth. One Christian 
man employed a colporteur at his own expense to go to one 
of the 
people there. 

PERSIA. 


At the college in Oroomiah, Persia, ninety per cent. of the 
students are active Christians. Education is progressing, 
and the village schools increase rapidly. The cost of main- 


part 


Bible Society, and in 1865 Monterey be- 


Vestern provinces and work among the inquiring 


— one of these schools for four months averages $20, 
of the expenses being met the | 
n Syria more schools are called for in all parts of the 
country, and the educational work of the missionaries in all 
that region, as described by Dr. Jessup, who reviews his 
thirty-three years’ experience there, reflects great credit on 
their labors. He refers to many institutions founded, a 
native ministry educated, the Word of God translated in 
eleven languages, and hundreds if not thousands —— 


books published. A 


} 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. John L. Seudder, of the Tabernacle of 
Jersey City, has succeeded in obtaining subscriptions to 
the amount of $8,000 toward clearing off the $11,000 
debt of the church. te 

—The Chinese Sunday-school, numbering one hun- 
dred men, which is connected with Dr A. 5 . Gordon’s 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church in Boston, has voted 
to support three native missionaries in China. 

—An extremely interesting paper on “The Anti- 
Slavery Movement in America” was read by the Rev. 
Oliver Johnson at the February meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Congregational Club‘held on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 26. 

—A ‘public service in memory of the missionary 
W.C. Van Meter was held on Monday by the Baptist 
ministers of this city at the Church of the Epiphany. 
A memorial address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
H. G. Weston. | 

—The theater services in Philadelphia conducted by 
the Rev. J. E. Johnson continue to be crowded, and 
will be carried on as long as funds will permit. About 
1,200 non-church-goers have signed an agreement to 
attend church at least once a month. | 

—The Walnut Avenue Congregational Church of 
Roxbury, Boston, dedicated its new church building on 
Wednesday evening of last week. The pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb, preached anappropriate sermon, 
and many distinguished clergymen of several denomina- 
tions took part in the exercises. | 

—The new chapel annex of the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church of this city, which has been built as a 
memorial to Mrs. Marshall Ayres, Jr., by her husband, 
was opened last Friday night. The ceremonies were 
informal. The Rev. Dr. S. H. Virgin accepted the gift 
in behalf of the church in an effective address. 

—Some statistician asserts that the net gain of new 
churches in the United States during the year 1888 
was 6,434 ; the increase in the number of ministers 
was 4,505; while the increase in church members was 
774,861. The average gain for each day of the year 
was 17 churches, 12 ministers, and 2,120 members. 

—The Rev. Wilton Merle Smith preached his first 
sermon as pastor of the Central Presbyterian Taber- 
nacle in this city last Sunday. The formal installation 
will take place at the church on Tuesday evening, 
March 12. The Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, formerly of 
the West Presbyterian Church, will conduct the serv- 
ices, and the Rev. Dr. John Hall will preach the instal- 
lation sermon. ae 

—The Presbyterian Board of Aid for Colleges and 
Academies. during 1887-88 made appropriations to 
thirty-six institutions, having 3,411 students. The sum 
of $30,789 was contributed by 1,865 churches, but the 
Board finds its income inadequate to sustain the pres- 
ent work. The General Assembly has asked for this 
Board this year individual gifts to the amount of 
$100,000, besides the offerings of the churches. 

—The General Secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society, Charles D. Kellogg, on the evening of the 27th 
ultimo gave to the students of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary (Protestant Episcopal) the last of a 
brief course of lectures which he has been delivering 
by invitation before that institution, upon the methods 
and reforms of modern charity. ‘These questions are 
too often ignored by those who should be leaders in 
such vital matters, and the students have done well to 
seek to inform themselves about them while in training 
for their life work. | 

—Within a certain period private donations to schools 
and colleges in the North go over $26,000,000 ; in the 
same time in the South barely $300,000. The best en- 
dowed university in the South, the Vanderbilt, got its 
money from a Northern man. The endowment fund 
of Emory is $95,000, of which $75,000 came from a 
Northern man. Every building at Emory, save the two 
society halls, was paid for by Hentheen money. More 
money has been spent by Northern men for collegiate 
education for negroes in Atlanta than any six Southern 
States have given to collegiate education to white 
boys. The Northern Methodist Church alone is spend- 
ing more money in the South for higher education than 
all the Southern States combined give to their colleges. 
These figures are not only startling—they are signifi- 
cant !—[ Atlanta Constitution. | 

—The Rev. Dr. William Thompson, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, died in that city on Wednesday 
of last week, after a short illness, of pneumonia. He 
had been connected with Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary since its establishment in 1834. Although he had 
just finished his eighty-third year, his physical and 
mental powers remained vigorous. He was graduated 
from Union College in 1827, and from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1832, and was ordained as a minis- 
ter in 1833. After one year’s pastorate at North 
Bridgewater, Mass., he became Titian of Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Institute of Connecticut, 
then located at East Windsor Hill, occupying the chair 
for forty-seven years. In 1881 ke was made Professor 


Emeritus of the Hebrew Language and Literature, but 
continued to give instruction until his last illness. 

—The congregation of the Classon Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, Brooklyn, has just completed its new 
chapel on Monroe Street, adjoining the church. The new 
building is in keeping with the church edifice, and con- 
tains every convenience requisite for church work. The 
ground floor comprises the lecture-room, handsome par- 
lors, and a large and comfortable study for the pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain. The second floor is 
given over entirely to the Sunday-school, and upon this 
great effort has been expended. The entire building 
costs about $35,000, and, together with the church edi- 
fice adjoining, makes one of the most complete church 
properties in Brooklyn. Commencing with Sabbath 
evening, March 10, a series of discourses is to be given 
upon the Bible. The first discourse is upon “The Charm 
and Value of Bible Study,” by the Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, 
D.D., of New York. Dr. Prime, Marvin R. Vincent, 
John Hall, Francis Brown, William M. Taylor, Francis 
L. Patton, and William Hayes Ward will follow in 
course. 

—The Rev. W. F. Crafts, Field Secretary of the 
American Sabbath Union, writes us: “On , edruary 
19th, the House of Representatives at Washington 
concurred in the Senate resolution to print a third edi- 
tion of 32,000 copies of the hearing on the Sunday 
Rest bill, making 42,000 in all. An official in the 
Government Printing House says that this is the largest 
number that Congress has printed of any document 
except those relating to agriculture, exceeding even 
the most popular labor documents by twelve thousand. 
This is due to the awakened public interest in this 
question, which has resulted not only in more petition- 
ing, but also in more letters to Senators and Congress- 
men on this subject than on any other during the pres- 
ent session. This is the only action expected from 
Congress during this session, but petitions and applica- 
tious for the hearing should be continued to the 4th of 
March, after which petitions maybe sent to the Ameri- 
ean Sabbath Union, 23 Park Row, New York, or to 
Mrs. J. C. Bateham, Painesville, Ohio, in preparation 
for the next Congress, when some action may fairly be 
expected on the bill itself if the agitation is vigorously 
kept up until then.” 

—The Federate Council of the five Protestant Epis- 
copal Dioceses of this State, of which we spoke in this 
column last week, was held in the See House on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of last week. The session held 
last year—the first since 1871—appointed a committee 
to draught a scheme of organization. This was re- 
ported at the meeting last week, and recommended 
that the Council should consist of the bishop and assist- 
ant bishop and eight delegates, lay and clerical, from 
each diocese ; that it should convene annually in this 
city, and that the action of the Federate Council “ in 
the arbitration of differences, the healing of divisions 
and schisms, reformation of life and manners, and the 
promotion of religion,” shall be “ declarative, advisory, 
and hortatory only: and power to give canonical effect 
to such declarations, advice, and exhortations is ac- 
knowledged to belong to the General Convention, or to 
the dioceses respectively.” Before these provisions 
were discussed a letter was read from Bishop Hunting- 
ton opposing the entire project of the establishment of 
the Council on several grounds, the most important of 
which was that there is “such a thing as organizing 
overmuch,” and that there is no field of usefulness 
which demands the organization. ‘The debates on the 
Constitution were secret, but in the end the report of 
the committee was adopted, except that the article was 
stricken out from the Constitution providing that the 
declarations of the Council in the matters above enu- 
merated should be declarative, advisory, and hortatory. 
A bill will be introduced into the New York Legisla- 
ture for the incorporation of the body on the lines indi- 
cated. Committees were appointed to look after the 
legal matters involved, and to prepare a letter in an- 
swer to that of Bishop Huntington. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Frank B. Vrooman has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Church of Independence, Kan., and his brother, Harry 
C. Vrooman, has been ealled in his stead. 

—A.F.Skeele, of Augusta, Me., has been called to the 
South Park Church, Hyde Park, Chicago, Il. 

—J. D. Reid, of Sheboygan, Wis., has not, as incorrectly 


reported, accepted a call to Somerville, Conn. 


—C. F. Burroughs, of the Bangor Seminary, has received a 
call to Houlton, Me. 

—A. W. Ayres accepts a call to Grand Junction, Mich. 

—L. F. Giroux accepts a call to the White Street Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 

—P, W. Lyman has been installed as pastor of the Third 
Church, Fall River, Mass., recently. 

—E. P. Butler, of Lyme N.H., has received a eall to 
Sunderland, Mass. 7 

—S. P. Cook, of the Third Church of Chelsea, Mass., has 
resigned, 

—F.S. Hayden was ifiStalled as pastor of the church in 
Jacksonville, Dil., on February 21. 

-- . Fairbanks, of Morris, Minn., accepts a eall to 
Waverly, Ill. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Jonathan Edwards was installed as pastor of the Second 
Church of Meadville, Pa., on February 21. 

—J.C. Chapman has been installed as pastor of the North 
Tenth Street Church of Philadelphia, Pa. : 

—R.A. Watson has received a-call to Warsaw, Ohio. 

—George H. Ingram has been installed as pastor of the 
Third Church of Trenton, N. J 

—J.M. Anderson has received a call from Bismarck, Dak, - 

—J. H. Pollock accepts a call to Mapleton, N. Y 3 
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BooKs AND AUTHORS. 


MR. BROWNELL’S “ FRENCH TRAITS.” 


The fine intellectual temper which the American 


mind is capable of acquiring, under the most favor- 


' able conditions, has been illustrated recently in two 
_ books of foreign observation—Mr. Percival Lowell’s 
_ * Soul of the Far East” and Mr. Brownell’s * French 


Traits.” These books, read together, disclose qual- 
ities of self-restraint and of intellectual sympathy 
which may be fairly called American if we bear in 


_mind the general attitude of English writers in 


these matters. One dves not forget that both Mr. 
Arnold and Mr. Hamerton have written with 
thoroughly un-English open-mindedness about the 


_ French, but neither of these disinterested students 
has shown quite the same freedom from race prej- 


_udice, quite the same delicate charity of mind 


which does not cover another’s defects with a man- 
tle but finds in every defect the reverse of a virtue 
and in every virtue the necessity of a defect. Be- 


_ tween these two books there are other interesting if 


They deal with peoples 


superficial resemblances. 


| who are in some ways akin; it is a popular charac- 
terization of the Japanese to call them the French 


of the East. They deal also with peoples who are 
impersonal to a degree which subjects them both to 
constant and serious misapprehension in the minds 
of their neighbors. 

Mr. Brownell’s work is, however, much the 
stronger of the two. It is, indeed, a work of un- 
usual seriousness of purpose and of uncommon sub- 
stance both of observation and thought. In_ the 
class of literature to which it belongs it is difticult 
to recall a work with which it may be compared. 
It is easy to say of it that it shows less brilliancy of 
characterization than Taine’s ‘* Notes on England,” 
and less of the penetrating insight of genius than 
Emerson’s “English Traits; but, on the other 
hand, it is closer to the fact, more adequate in its 
survey and characterization, more scientific and 
complete. ‘There is less intrusion of the personality 
of the observer, fuller equipment for the work, 
more impartial and thorough comprehension. The 
comparative method which Mr. Brownell employs, 
and which has transformed so many fields of knowl- 
edge, discloses in his hands its peculiar fitness for 
the work to which it is put in this volume. Indeed, 
one asks himself, when he has meditated on the 
full significance of this volume, whether it does not 
herald a new school of works of the highest interest 
and value, and whether we are not on the eve of 
one of those revolutions of method which sometimes 
involve a general forgetfulness of much that has 
been held as fact and a general willingness to 
become pupils where we had plumed ourselves upon 
being masters. It lies in the consciousness of most 
intelligent people, no doubt, that our knowledge of 
other races, like their knowledge of us, is of the 
most rudimentary kind, and that it rather confuses 
than clarifies our intercourse with each other. 
After all these centuries of attrition and contact, 
the four_quarters of the globe are still strangers to 
each other, and their most serious endeavors toward 
mutual understanding frequently end in nothing 
more substantial than a keen perception of those 
differences of manner, habit, and speech which 
furnish the stock-in-trade of the international novel- 
ist and of the local humorist. When one remembers 
that the most serious wars have often come about 
through misunderstandings and misconceptions, the 
importance of sound knowledge between neighbors 
in the evefy-day transactions of the world becomes 
painfully clear. 

Mr. Brownell in his use of the comparative method 


does not rid himself of his Teutonic or Anglo-. 


Saxon standards, characteristics, and ideals ; on the 
contrary, he makes constant use of them, and in 
this use lie the value of his method and the secret 
of his success. Instead of employing these stand- 
ards, characteristics, and ideals to confound and 
condemn the French after the orthodox manner of 
his predecessors in the same field, he makes them 
serve as units of comparison, contrast, and differ- 
ence. They no longer hint at judgment in every 
rigid line ; they suggest variety of excellence, range 
of achievement, diverse race force and function, 
the strength of civilization through its complexity, 
the resources of humanity disclosed in the diver- 
gence of ideals, manners, methods, through which 
it obtains its ends and lives its life. One must 


An Essay in Comparative Criticism. By 
(New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


1 French Traits. 
W. C. Brownell. 
12mo. $1.50.) 
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read Mr. Brownell’s book to get any adequate im- 
pression of the freshness, the fruitfulness, and the 
veracity of the comparative method in the study of 
peoples and societies ; and one who does this must 
be slow of imggination if he does not recognize its 
promise and potency in displacing that half-knowl- 
edge which is often worse than ignorance by clear 
intelligence, and its educational possibilities upon 
those who employ it. 

In this volume one finds a full and intelligible 
account of a people who fill a great place in the 
modern world; an account as sympathetic in most 
respects as if it had been written by a Frenchman, 
and yet furnished throughout with facts and com- 
ments which bring the French traits into clear 
prominence and set them in comparison and con- 
trast with foreign traits. The French ideals and 
conceptions of life, morality, duty, conscience, art, 
are illustrated from the full range of French activ- 
ity, work, and social organization; the strength 
and dominancy of the social ideal and character 
are brought out with admirable clearness; the 
vigor and mastery of sense as contrasted with sen- 
timent are so developed as to make much that is 
confusing in French manners and literature intelli- 
gible; the prevalence of the art impulse and 
instinct and the absence of poetic quality are 
emphasized; the clear intelligence, the carefully 
ordered habits, the individual restraint, the subordi- 
nation of personality to the needs and standards of 
the social organism, are treated with lucidity and 
admirable dispassionateness. No single chapter in 
the volume throws such clear light on some of the 
most perplexing aspects of contemporary France as 
that on “ Democracy ;” a piece of writing that de- 
serves the most careful thought, not only for what 
it contains, but also for its admirable form and 
tone. 

“French Traits,” studied from a moral point of 
view, may be characterized as a powerful applica- 
tion of the precept : Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
It is no unimportant effect of this able study of for- 
eign life that it sets the mind toa re-examination of 
its judgments, and braces the will for a more disin- 
terested endeavor to break loose from prejudice 
and to see things as they are and not as dogma- 
tism or vanity would have them. There is no 
avoidance of weakness and defects in the French 
character, but a consistent effort to comprehend 
them without prejudice and to note their relation 
to the totality of French character and life. The 
literary quality of the work does not fall below 
the general elevation and seriousness of its pur- 
pose. The subtlety of perception, the refinement of 
characterization, the penetrating intellectual sym- 
pathy, which characterize it would fail of their 
result if they had missed a style less finely tem- 
pered. It is a pleasure to record the appearance of 
a piece of literary work so akin to the best litera- 
ture in its thoroughness of thought and workman- 
ship, in its elevation of spirit, and in its sustained 
interest and charm. 


A BOOK ON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.' 


It is a fortunate thing that, with the increased 
accuracy and facility of pictorial processes, those 
who have spent energy and time in gratifying a 
particular taste as collectors in art and vertw are 
easily able to afford outsiders a good idea of what 
they have compassed, and, at the same time, pre- 
serve the best possible summary of their treasures, 
often one of the most attractive and useful sort. 
When a catalogue and brief analytical discussion 
like the present one is purely a labor of love, and 
the curious and beautiful specimens it embraces are 
not to be scattered to the four winds of heaven by 
an auctioneer (which is something so many illus- 
trated records of this kind have been followed 
with) the reader’s and music student’s satisfaction 
is all the more complete. 

For a long time the comprehensiveness and _ in- 
terest of Mrs. Brown’s collection of rare and curi- 
ous musical instruments has been known and 
admired by connoisseurs. It has scarcely been 
approached by that of any other connoisseur in this 
country, and, indeed, by few elsewhere in the world. 
It has represented an outlay of patience and money 
that can scarcely be appreciated even by looking 
over the chapters of letterpress and drawings be- 
fore us. Like all collectors, a day of small things 
began the fascinating pursuit for Mrs. Brown. We 
are informed that some years ago a traveling 
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friend purchased for her a few specimens of early 
Italian musical instruments at Florence. She de- 
cided to go further afield. From getting together 
Italian instruments, the characteristic devices of 
almost all European nationalities for the produc- 
tion of melody; the ruder methods of Persia, Al- 
giers, Turkey, and Greece ;.the devices, often of so 
national an individuality, among the Hindus, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Coreans, and even the singular and 
not infrequently scarce handiwork of the barbarous 
African tribes and the Indians of our own country, | 
were gradualiy represented in a manner astonish- 
ingly complete. The Brown collection of musical 
instruments has thus been able to assume, unosten- 
tatiously, a reputation among students of national 
music and others interested in musical science that — 
only the modesty of the collector and the fact that 
it was the enjoyable pastime of a lady in a private 
station in life have kept in relatively limited bounds. 
To use the instruments themselves and to handle them 
and examine their construction and their perfections 
and imperfections, and observe the ignorances or 
intuitions of their makers as to acoustic law and 
harmonic principles, is a deeply interesting privilege. 
For those’ to whom this courtesy is impracticable 
(who, of course, must be many) the present soberly 
elegant quarto will be a compensation and no small 
amusement as well as instruction. 

Thirty full-page plates contain drawings, some- 
times to the number of six or eight a page, simple 
but effective and well printed. A terse guide, in 
graceful lettering, runs around and through these 
pictures, giving the reader names, materials, di- 
mensions, the locality from which the instrument 
comes, etc. This plate-text is, of course, in addi- 
tion to a chapter of considerable length belonging 
to each division of the book, according to territory, 
nation, and the like, in which much interesting 
analytic comment is set forth. This collection is 
especially rich and full inthe instruments of China, 
Japan, India, Siam, Burmah, and Corea. The 
music-making of civilized Europe and America, with 
the well-known perfected methods, from the piccolo 
to the grand pianoforte and organ, has only a 
modest share in the volume and collection, as 
might be anticipated. The little drawings are pict- 
uresque, full of suggestive contrast in shape and 
ornamentation. ‘The charm of the alternate ex- 
amination of the pictures and study of the descrip- 
tive matter is great. The important latter element 
of Mrs. Brown’s book reflects special honor on 
the scholarly qualities and literary skill of Mr. 
William Adams Brown. He has actively shared — 
in the completing of the collection itself, and 
in the responsible if delightful task of this solid 
and artistic catalogue raisonné thereof; and the 
reader’s thanks are due to him in no restricted 
measure. 

Upon one department of study embodied in the 
book we wish we could enter at special length— 
the forms of musical production among our North 
American Indians. The descriptions and drawings 
appurtenant to these are likely to greatly increase in 
value with years immediately coming, so rapid is 
the disintegration of tribes and the loss of such 
characteristics of their social life. Here are pict- 
ured the conjurer’s rattles, drums, and_ pipes, used 
among the Sioux; the curious bowed instruments 
and the more dulcet love-flute of the Apaches; the 
gourd devices of the Zuilis; ke’-1 you, or primitive 
single-head drum, the rudimentary fiddle of Alaskan 
manufacture, and other such simple methods of 
producing sounds often neither concordant nor sweet. 
In the remarks appended to this branch of the col- 
lector’s labor the attention is justly drawn to 
the fact that the North American Indian has by 
nature a poetic and lyric faculty: and that the 
rhythmic quality of his attempts at instrumental 
music predominate in his case, as in the instance of 
so many barbarous peoples, over those that the cul- 
tivated ear seeks. An anecdote is quoted from 
Sproat, apropos of a type of minstrel found on the 
West Coast of British America—an old man, blind 
with age, who peregrinated among the tribes of the 
Aht nation each season, declaimin : or singing at 
each halting-place an appropriate song, to the end 
of getting therefor as much of a present as the gen- 
erosity of the chief or the bepraised personage sug- 
gests. Part of his trovatore character, it may be 
added, was the feigning of poverty; and if the 
douceur was not proffered, this red-skinned Homer © 
was not backward in making request for it. 

As a permanent reference-book this memorial of ~ 
the Brown collection should be in every public 
library that claims to assist the musical knowledge 
of its patrons. As an addition to the private book- 
table its attractiveness and unique character accord 
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it a generous warrant. We hope that many more 
American collections in special departments of art 
and science may, in turn, be as substantially and 
elegantly summarized. | 


The Plantation Negro as a Freeman. By Philip A. 
Bruce. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This isa 
volume which should be read in the North rather than 
in the South. For in the North people are as accustomed 
to underestimate the difficulties of the negro problem 
as they are in the South to exaggerate them. The 
observations here presented upon the character, condi- 
tion, and prospects of the negroes in the Black Belt in 
Virginia, though written as conscientiously as any 
volume upon a mooted question can be, nevertheless re- 
flect the opinion of the upper classes, who in the South 
are even less likely than in the North to recognize the 
common manhood of their employees. The picture is 
therefore a very gloomy one. It is conceded that the 
negro has progressed quite remarkably in his knowl- 
edge of books, and is likely to continue in this progress, 
as his veneration of schooling amounts almost to the 
“worship of a fetich.” Yet it is denied that this 
superior education has had any effect upon his character 
or any further effect upon his well-being than to protect 
him against imposition from. unscrupulous whites. 
While the author condemns most frankly the degrad- 
ing influence which slavery had upon the character of the 
negro race, he nevertheless points out that in some 
respects the negro is now worse than before, because 
further removed from the humanizing and civilizing 
influence of associations with the white people. In the 
ante bellum days the white owners did feel a responsi- 
bility for the moral instruction of their slaves, and did 
associate with them upon terms which were helpful to 
the blacks, but since the war each year has increased 
still further the separation between the two races. In 
some respects this has been a moral advantage to the 
negro, but in most respects, so far as its immediate 
effects are concerned, it seems to have been a disadvan- 
tage. No one can read the volume without being con- 
vinced that the author is right in his view that, mental- 
ly and morally, the negro race is in its childhood. Its 
good qualities and its bad are alike those of children, 
and the throwing off of every kind of external con- 
straint and leaving them upon their own responsibility 
was fraught with dangers. The only source of a hope- 
ful view regarding the outcome of the experiment lies 
in the reflection that the only remedy for the evils of 
liberty is more liberty, and that the race will soon 
become fit to bear the responsibility of self-government 
which has been placed upon it. 


Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South Caro- 
lina. By Walter Allen. (New York :G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) This ponderous and _ unsatisfactory volume 
will be of service to future writers upon the recon- 
struction period rather than to the readers of the pres- 
ent day. It contains much valuable material, and suc- 
ceeds well in its purpose of showing that Governor 
Chamberlain’s administration in South Carolina was 
little less than a redemption of that State from the 
disgraceful evils of the Carpet-bag régime which had 
preceded. Yet in its failure to describe at all Mr. 
Chamberlain’s record as Attorney-General during one 
of the worst of the administrations which preceded his 
own, the volume has failed to be a complete answer to 
the charges which are often brought against his public 
career. Of the fraud and extravagance of the period 
of negro rule it need only be said that during the first 
four years of it the public debt of the State was in- 
creased from $5,000,000 to 318,000,000, that during 
the first six years the single item of printing and 
advertising amounted to more than a million dollars, 
‘which was twice as much as the State had expended 
for these purposes during the seventy years preceding. 
Of the ignorance of the officials it is sufficient to state 
that during the governorship of F. J. Moses (since a 
convict in two or three Northern penitentiaries) there 
were in South Carolina two hundred justices of the 
peace who could neither read nor write. Governor 
Chamberlain, though elected as the representative of 
the worst elements in the Republican party, did bring 
this state of affairs to an end, and fulfilled conscien- 
tiously the promises of honesty and reform which he 
had made during his canvass. : 


The State and Local Government of New York, with 
the Teat of Its Constitution. By Orlando Leach. (Boston 
and New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) This 
volume contains a very clear and simple description of 
the administrative law of the Commonwealth of New 
York. Not only are the duties of all public officers, 
both State and municipal, described, but also the meth- 
ods of administering the courts, the juries, the system 
of public instruction, the system of taxation, etc. Such 
a volume would be an admirable text-book for the use 
of classes in high schools and academies when they 
. have completed the study of the Constitution of the 
United States. Indeed, it is hard to understand why 


State constitutions are so little studied, since it is by 


our State and local governments that the public institu- 
tions which must most affect the welfare of the citizen 
are conducted. It is true that the political questions 
of the day cannot be discussed in the class-room, but 
the preparation for the understanding of these ques- 
tions can be given. And every one who is interested 


in political reform must welcome every book which | 


may be the means of removing public ignorance and 
apathy as to the conduct of public affairs. _ 


Volume Four of the series of English Writers, by 
Professor Henry Morley, has just come from the press 
of Cassell & Co., and covers the first half of the four- 
teenth century in the history of English literature. It 
deals at length with the “Romaunt of the Rose,” 
Petrarch and Boceaccio, the Miracle Plays, John Gower 
and his principal works, the Writers of the Chronicles, 
Sir John Mandeville, and William Langland. The 
bare recital of these subjects shows the range and 
importance of this volume in the admirable series to 
which it belongs. It uncovers some of the earliest 
fountains of English song, and it describes an age of 
the utmost importance in the history of both prose and 
verse. Professor Morley’s patience, thoroughness, and 
observation in his theme are conspicuously displayed in 
this volume. As this important and ambitious work 
progresses, its value becomes more and more clear. If 
Professor Morley lives to complete his undertaking, it 
will be the most comprehensive and adequate history 
of English literature yet made. 


| 


Mr. Burge has followed up his remarkable volume 
on Pre-Glacial Man with another entitled Aryas, 
Semites, Jews, Jehovah, and the Christ. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard.) The author’s intent is to show how 
Jehovah, from being the tutelary household god of 
Abraham, became the national God of the’ Hebrews, 
and was finally revealed by Christ as the Universal 
and Supreme God of all men, as primitively re- 
vealed to the Aryans. Mr. Burge holds ‘also that 
Jesus, first revealed the divine sonship of| man and 
consequent fatherhood of God, and the eternal pre- 
existence of the soul. Just how Mr. Burge is to escape 
the conclusion of the identity of God and man, thus 
being in the dilemma of Pantheism vs. Positivism, and 
how we are to avoid the inference of a final return of 
the pre-existent soul to its source, we do not clearly 
see. | 


THE MAGAZINES. 


History occupies a prominent place in the contents 
of the March Atlantic Monthly. In the category of 
strong and original papers having a historical interest 
may be classed John Fiske’s “ ‘Ticonderoga, Benning- 
ton, and Oriskany ;”’ Hope Notnor’s readable and even 
entertaining account of “ The Keiths,” two Scotchmen 
now almost forgotten, but who played important parts 


in the history of Europe of the eighteenth century, one 


of them being a field-marshal of Frederick the Great, 
and one of his bravest generals; Frank Gaylord 
Cook’s reminiscences of “Some Colonial Lawyers ;” and 
the admirable paper, ‘ Personal Reminiscences of Will- 
iam H. Seward,” by Samuel J. and Isabel C. Barrows, 
both of whom acted as private secretaries to Mr. Sew- 
ard. The last named is probably the article of this 
number which will best please most readers. In fiction 
the features are the continuations of the serials by 
Henry James and A. S. Hardy, and the first part of 
a clever story by Elizabeth W. Bellamy. In the 
departments the most striking thing is an able review 
of Mr. Bryce’s study of American character and insti- 
tutions. | 


There is nothing better in the way of pleasant read- 
ing in The Century for March than Mr. George Kennan’s 
description of a visit to the Grand Lama of the Trans- 
Baikal, a most amusing and curious episode in his 
Siberian tour. Mr. Kennan was the second foreigner 
to visit this particular Grand Lama, and the story of 
his attempt to convince that potentate of the rotundity 
of the earth, and the account of the cunningness and 
comicalities of the chief of police who guided him on 
his visit, and whose passion for “ insanity drops ” was 
marked, is more amusing than most magazine fiction. 
The pictures in this article are interesting, and, together 
with the illustrations of York Cathedral (described by 
Mrs. van Rensselaer), Mr. Cole’s engraving of Taddeo 
Gaddi’s “ Music,” the picturesque glimpses of Mr. 
Charles de Kay’s “ Christian Ireland,” and the charm- 
ing interiors in Mrs. Chase’s “ Dutch Painters at Home,” 
make an attractive art programme for the number. 
The Abraham Lincoln paper of the number tells the 
stor 
fac-sinalle of the final Emancipation Proclamation. An 
article of curious interest is that on “ The Use of Oil 
to Still the Waves,” by Lieutenant W. H. Beehler, 
U.S.N. The poetry and fiction of the number are not 
specially good. | 


As usual, Scribner’s Magazine presents a judiciously 
varied and capitally entertaining table of contents. 
In the Railway Series the paper on the Mail Service 
is written by ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. James, 
than whom no more accurately informed man on such 
matters exists, and who has invested the subject with a 
lively interest, which is greatly aided by the pictorial 
presentments of the work of the flying post-office. An 
essay by Mr. W. H. Burnham on “ Economy in Intel- 
lectual Work ” will well repay acareful reading. Under 
the title “‘German Rome ” Mr. W. B. Scott describes, 
with many pictures, the ancient and quiet town of Treves. 
The title of Mr. Apthorp’s “Some of Wagner’s Heroes 
and Heroines” is possibly a trifle misleading, as the 
paper is chiefly occupied with a study of Wagner’s phi- 
losophy and metaphysics, especially as influenced by 


of “The Edict of Freedom,” with a complete. 


Schopenhauer. Portraits of famous Wagnerian artists 
in the costumes of the great part of the opera are pre- 
sented. In fiction the number is a good one. Mr. 
Stevenson’s “The Master of Ballantrae ” has devel- 
oped into a most consummate and delightful villain ; 
Mr. Robert Grant has an original and powerful idea 
for a story, well carried out ; Mr. W. M. Bangs’s “ Ex- 
tenuating Circumstances ” is perhaps too improbable in 
plot, but is certainly original ; and Mr. ‘Thomas A. 
Janvier tells some curious stories of Mexican supersti- 
tions and folk-lore. The end paper is contributed by 
Henry James, and takes the form of a clever and some- 
times witty dialogue on many things—social, literary, 
and “ international ”—ecarried on by a little coterie of 
brilliant men and women. 


Mr. Theodore Child is decidedly felicitous in seleet- 
ing subjects for illustrating interesting phases of 
French life and society. This month, in Harper’s 
Magazine, he gives us a brightly written account of 
the French Institute, describing its historical origin, 
the organization of the five academies, the publie 
séances, and the regular meetings. Many illustrations 
by Alexis Lemaistre bring out the subject into a 
stronger light. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner writes on 
Canada, treating the political, social, and business 
problems of the country with intelligence and sympa- 
thy. From a literary point of view by far the best 
article of the number is that by George William 
Curtis, on the just published letters of John Motley. 
Some of the extracts give most delightful glimpses of 
Bismarck, Thackeray, Brougham, Disraeli, and Macau- 
lay. Of the last Motley recalls Sydney Smith’s de- 
scription as “our Tom, the greatest engine of social 
oppression in England.” ‘The true story of Edgar A. 
Poe’s early love for “ Mary” is told for the first time 
in this magazine, and, to speak the truth, seems to us 
not worth the telling. We can only mention a few of 
many other notable things in this issue: for instance, 
Kenyon Cox’s sketch of W. M. Chase, the artist ; the 
second paper on Norway and its people by Bjirnson, 
“New Vienna” by Curt von Zelau, and Professor 
Lockyer’s article on the origin of “Celestial Species.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—D. C. Heath & Co. have published as a text-book 
Lamartine’s “ Jeanne d’Are,” edited with notes and a 
vocabulary by Albert Barrére. 

—Mr. Froude’s newest literary venture is said to be 
a novel, the scene of which is laid in a remote and 
picturesque part of Ireland a century ago. 

—‘ Harper’s Young People” will soon commence the 
publication of a series of articles entitled “The School 
Days of Our Presidents,” by George J. Manson. 

—‘ Folk-Lore ” for February contains some remarks 
on some passages of “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” by H. L. Way- 
land ; an account of Halliwell-Phillipps ; a résumé of 
recent Bacon-Shakespeare literature, and the usual 
reports of societies, queries, notes, and news. 

—Colonel T. W. Higginson’s poems, which Longmans, 
Green & Co. are about to publish in New York and Lon- 
don, are dedicated to J. RK. Lowell, “Schoolmate and 
Fellow-Townsman.” The volume is ealled “ The After- 
noon Landscape,” for the morning of the poet’s life is 
now past. The poems include the sonnet to “ Duty” 
and the lighter stanzas on “A Jar of Rose-Leaves.” 
Among the translations are Sappho’s “ Ode to Aphro- 
dite” and a dozen sonnets from Petrarch and Camoéns. 

—A new series of paper-covered novels and other 
reprints is to be published by Frank F. Lovell & Co., of 
this city. It is called the International Series. The 
volumes already issued are Katharine S. Macquoid’s 
‘Miss Eyron of Eyron Court ;” H. F. Lester’s “ Hartas 
Maturin ;” George R. Sims’s “ Tales of To-Day,” and 
T. C. Crawford’s “ English Life Seen Through Yankee 
Eyes.” We are glad to see the announcement on the 
covers of these books that “ every work in this series © 
is published by arrangement with the author, to whom 
a royalty is paid.” 

—Mr. N. P. Gilman, the new editor-in-chief of the 
“ Literary World,” has been an important member of 
the staff of that paper for a number of years, and is a 
man of long and varied literary experience. He has 
just touched his fortieth year. He was born in Quiney, 
lll.; came of the Exeter, N. H., branch of the Gilman 
family, as did also Mr. Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; was educated in Maine and New Hampshire, 
graduated at the Harvard Divinity School in 1871, has 
successively served Unitarian societies in Scituate, Bol- 
ton, and Wayland, Mass., was Professor and Preacher 
in Antioch College, Ohio, from 1878 to 1881, took to 
strawberry farming in West Newton, Mass., in 1884, 
and since that time has made literature his vocation. 
For a dozen years he has been doing strong and excel- 
lent critical work in leading American periodicals. His 
specialties are philosophy, German literature, social 
science, and history, but he is regarded as an “all- 
round ” authority of unusual penetration and judg- 
ment. Much of the best writing in the “ Literary — 
World ” the last few years has come from his pen. A 
work by Mr. Gilman on “ Profit-Sharing,” a phase of 
economics to which he has given much attention, is in 
press by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ot Boston, for im- 
mediate publication. Mr. Gilman’s personal appear- 
ance betokens his highly cultivated intellectual nature 
and marked individuality, and in private—however 
keen with the editorial scalpel—he is one of the genial 
men. He is likely to give the “Literary World” a 
powerful onward impulse. 
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MME. ALBANI HEARD AGAIN IN NEW YORK— 
NOTES. 


By EpwaArp IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


HATEVER attracted this or that auditor to 
our concert halls last week, it is to be supposed 
that the most magnetic announcement was that of 
Mr. Anton Seidl’s last concert for the winter, and 
that this entertainment was so much of a loadstone 
to the crowded spaciousness of Steinway Hall 
because of the vocalist secured for it. Mme. 
Emma Albani’s return, for a short tournée in Amer- 
ica, gave the city the pleasure of welcoming an 
artist much admired here a few winters ago, and 
one since then the winner of further good opinions 
and flattering successes abroad. ‘There might justly 
have existed among the packed audience of the other 
evening no small nor unkindly curiosity to measure 
the present charm of the singer’s voice and art by 
past standards and by later rumors. The re- 
appearance of Mme. Etelka Gerster, some months 
ago, has made New York solicitous for the views to 
be taken of her contemporaries. Mme. Albani’s 
smiling face was sufficient to make her reception, as 
she came forward, very enthusiastic. But that 
counted for nothing compared with the storms of 
applause following her two numbers—an air from 
the “ Freischiitz ’’ and Handel’s “ Sweet Bird, That 
Shun’st the Noise of Folly,” in each of which the 
admired and popular soprano proved her voice to 
be in even finer condition than when she sang here 
a few years ago—round, pure, and charmingly flexi- 
ble, and certainly as entirely under control as possi- 
ble. A few seasons, in which much hard professional 
work has been gone through with, have not merely 
treated Mme. Albani in the most amiable fashion as 
to her winning personal appearance, making her not 
less graceful and fair-faced, if not less ample in per- 
son, than formerly, but they have rather increased 
the richness of her noble soprano, broadened and 
matured her style, and imparted an artistic repose 
and ease in no small measure. Her lower register 
is less in power than it was, but it is better man- 
aged ; and her smoothness and fluency of execution 
in the upper range of notes is more marked than 
formerly. In such times as these, when the dramat- 
ic in singing has crowded merely vocal art to the 
wall more than it should, it is positively refreshing 
to hear a sweet and yet large voice, and a perfect 
method; and it is safe to say there is not a German 
soprano or contralto who has been with us these 
last winters, of any rank, who could not learn from 
Mme. Albani how to sing. In the choice of her 
first air (the well-known “ Leise, Leise,” of the 
“ Freischiitz,” the singer was not well advised, as it 
does not suit her style especially, and, sung by her 
in Italian, suffered a dilution of its best dramatic 
traits, the sharp difference between Italian and 
Italianism and German and German vocalism 
coming to the front again. In the Handel air she 
was heard to the best advantage as an executant, and 
was recalled seven times with overwhelming plau- 
dits. The orchestral pieces heard under Mr. 
Seidl’s leadership were a new “ Heroic” overture 
by H. Wadham Nicholl, of this city ; Mendelssohn’s 
“Reformation Symphony,” a Bach Prelude and 
Choral and Fugue, and two Wagnerian selections. 
The audience was so large that the extra hall was 
opened early in the evening, and even the standing 
room occupied until the concert closed. 

At the Metropolitan Opera-House the first series 
of consecutive performances of Wagner’s “ Ring of 
the Nibelungs” is in full progress, with scarcely 
the practicability of buying a seat in the house 
for the performances. The subscription was very 
large, and the outside demand monopolized the 
rest of the places. A second “ Nibelungen ” series 
will be begun March 15, and continue through that 
week; a set which the applications at the box 
office made imperative on the management. What 
means all this foolish talk about the unpopularity 
of opera in German, of German opera, and of 
the music-dramas of Richard Wagner? Does 
this look like the “bursting of the Wagner 
bubble,’ as Mr. Rowbotham (over in Eng- 
land) is pleased to call it? It would seem 
not. Undoubtedly the repertory of the Metro- 
politan needs additions—needs them seriously 
—in the way of modern and new operas. But it 
does not call for the withdrawal of the Tetralogy so 
long as one Nibelungen series makes such a weight 
in a treasury on which such large demands are 
laid week by week in the long season. On Mon- 
day evening “The Dusk of the Gods ” will be sung, 
with Mr. Max Alvary as Siegfried and Mrs. Leh- 


mann-Kalisch as Briinnhilde. Mr. Alvary, by the 
by, does not return to New York next year, nor is 
it easy to predict his so doing. Several European 
contracts are urged upon him, and one or two of 
them of so auspicious a kind that his acceptance of 
them seems a foregone conclusion, to the hearty 
regret of the New York public, who have witnessed 
and applauded his rapid and brilliant career. 

The usual quota of concerts of one sort or of 
another, which have to be called and _ treated 
as of modest importance at this busy time of 
the musical winter, were not lacking, nor were 
they wanting in audiences due to them. Upon 
Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. Henrietta Beebe-Lawton 
and her husband gave a song-recital in Chicker- 
ing Hall, with the assistance of Emil Schenck, who 
is an excellent ‘cellist, and Miss Lena Toms. In 
the evening the Philharmonic Club interpreted a 
programme of interest at their fourth concert, the 
special numbers being Beethoven’s E Flat Quartet 
(No. 12, Opus 127), which is seldom heard here, 
and a Septet by Dr. F. L. Ritter, written for and 
dedicated to the Club—offering no special charac- 
teristics, but a composition clearly and _ tastefully 
carried out. Friday afternoon a concert was given 
in Chickering Hall by a new chamber-music club, 
organized for the performance only of music for 
the wind-instruments of an orchestra, and eall- 
ing itself (not very correctly) the New York 
Reed Club. A Mozart quintet, a quartet by 
Saint-Siiens, a quintet by Sobeck, and a pas- 
torale arranged by Lassen from Liszt, furnished 
out a group of wind-pieces the effect of which is 
by turns agreeable, quaint, and delightful. The 
instruments in the Club are the flute, oboe, clarinet, 
fagotto, and horn, a pianoforte accompaniment 
being, of course, a structural part of certain of the 
works presented. There are a number of such 
clubs distributed among European musical centers, 
but we know of none other existent here. Its per- 
formances certainly offer a peculiar and agreeable 
variety in chamber-music. 

For this week the last but one of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas’s evening concerts in Chickering Hall, and 
the fifth public rehearsal and the fifth concert of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, are leading 
concerns to the musical-minded. Mrs. Lehmann- 
Kalisch was to have appeared at the latter enter- 
tainment, but has been obliged to cancel her engage- 
ment to the Society from sheer overwork, as can be 


readily supposed. Mme. Maria Schroeder-Hanf- | 


staegl takes her place, singing an air by Spohr. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE WEEK. 


An editorial in “Temperance,” the organ of the 
Church Temperance Society, stakes the whole ques- 
tion of high license vs. prohibition upon the ascer- 
tained workings of the two systems in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Providence, Rhode Island. As to Phila- 
delphia, it quotes the following official statistics 
supplied the editor by Mayor Fitler: | 
Number of liquor licenses, 1887 (low license) . . 5,789 

1888 (high license) . . 1,340 

Diminution of drinking places, 4,449, or 77 per cent. 

of the whole. 


Arrests for crime, July and August, 1887 . . . . 6,112 | 


1888 .... 3,693 
Diminution of arrests for crime, 2,419, or 40 per cent. 
of the whole. 
As to Providence, it refers to the diagrams in the 
“ Providence Journal,” showing that though the 
population of that city is but 107,000, against 
847.000 in Philadelphia, the number of open saloons 
is 529. 
No fair-minded Prohibitionist will attempt to 
impugn the accuracy of these statistics. A member 


of the staff of The Christian Union was in the city | 


of Providence not long since, and while there found 
that the facts alleged by the “ Journal ”’ were general- 
ly admitted. Among others, he talked with a police- 
man and a saloon-keeper. The latter said that he 
was never troubled, and the former that he could 
not arrest a saloon-keeper without a warrant, and 
that no warrants had been put in his hands for 
months. Just how the saloons brought the neces- 
sary pressure to bear upon the authorities to pre- 
vent the issue of warrants he did not know, but 
believed that the failure to obtain convictions in the 
cases which were tried was the excuse for making 
no more arrests. 

There is no doubt but that the attempt to force 
prohibition upon this city, which was not prepared 
to enforce it, has had the effect of discrediting the 
principle of prohibition. A self-governing body, 


city or county, can generally defeat police regula- 
tions which a majority of its people are opposed to. 
The reply which a fair-minded Prohibitionist would 
make to the statistics of “Temperance” would be 
to point out that Providence is not a typical prohibi- 
tion city and that Philadelphia is not a typical high 
license city. Providence and Bangor are the two 
cities in the country in which prohibition has most 
conspicuously failed, while Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg are the two in which high license has most 
conspicuously succeeded. The latter are the only 
cities in the entire State of Pennsylvania in which 
the number of saloons has been sensibly reduced. 
The chief objection which the liquor men in Phila- 
delphia had to the Brooks law was not the high- 
priced license, but the extent to which those who 
were willing to pay the fees were forbidden to sell. 


Two years ago, when high license measures were 
before so many of our Legislatures, the advocates 
of that policy rang the changes upon the “ unholy 
alliance” between the Prohibitionists and the liquor 
dealers, and continually used the fact that both 
were opposed to the proposed enactments as abso- 
lute proof of the insanity of the Prohibitionists. 
Now the situation is reversed. It is prohibition 
that is being proposed in several States, and the 
high license advocates who are leagued with the 
liquor dealers in opposition. We mention the fact, 
not as an argument against high license, but simply 
to clinch the point which: we made two years ago, 
that if the argument against the sanity of the 
Prohibitionists proved anything, it proved too much. 
It was formerly the duty of those who believed 
that high license would prove a bulwark against — 
local option and prohibition to resist the enactment _ 
of a high license law, no matter into what company 
their attitude brought them. It is now the duty of 
those who believe that prohibition would prove a 
bulwark to all forms of restriction to unite in oppos- 
ing it, no matter into what company this attitude 
brings them. 


There is, however, no doubt that the liquor in- 
terests are becoming more and more pronounced in 
favor of high license, and the Prohibitionists are 
not to be blamed for making capital out of it, 
especially as we have yet to see any of them so 
intemperate in their abuse of the advocates of high 
license as the latter used to be of them. Distiller 
Iler’s famous letter about the satisfactory work- 
ings of high license in Nebraska is being almost 
equaled by. the utterances of “ Bonfort’s Circular.” 
Formerly the “Circular” stood upon the Herbert 
Spencer doctrine of laissez fuire, claiming the 
privilege to buy and sell liquors as natural right. 
Tn its last issue, however, we find it quoting with 
approval the “Omaha Bee’s” defense of the 
Nebraska license system, and giving to an item 
urging a “just license system with stringent reg- 
ulations” in Colorado the headline “It Beats 
Prohibition Every Time.” This defense of high 
license has its explanation in another paragraph in 
which it says to the liquor trade that— 


“* We must defeat the Pennsylvania amendment. It is 
too important a State to lose. The moral effect of a 
defeat in that contest would be incalculable. It would 
demoralize trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It 
would depreciate values millions of dollars.” 


It is interesting to compare the “ Circular’s ” de- 
scription of the Prohibition Convention at Louisville 
with that of the Prohibitionists. So far as clever- 
ness goes, the comparison is of the nature of a 
contrast which is all in favor of the “Circular.” 
If Green Clay Smith, formerly Prohibition candi 
date for President, used the language quoted in 
the following paragraph, the “ Circular ” was justi- 
fied in indulging in a bit of ridicule : 


“The first speaker was the combined Rev. and 
General Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky. Mr. Smith 
appears to be a sort of a Jekyl and Hyde man. As a 
preacher his soul overflows with the milk of human 
kindness, but when the spirit of the warrior bold takes 
possession of him, he revels in images of blood. Mr. 
Smith would like to see the ‘liquor question’ settled 
peaceably, but he does not anticipate such a solution. 
‘ All great reforms,’ said he, ‘have been carried through 
by blood. The world was saved by the shedding of 
blood ; the early history of the Church is red with the 
blood of martyrs ; the slavery question was not settled 
until thousands of our best men had laid down their 
lives ; and this question will never be settled except 
through the shedding of blegd.’ Mr. Smith’s remarks 
were applauded very loudly by the women, but the men 
reserved their outbursts of approval for the speaker 
who pictured the time when the Prohibition party 
would control the offices of the Government, and when 
no Democrat nor Republican need apply.” 
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THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF 
THE BIBLE. 


We are very far from claiming the 
Bible as the only agency in creating the 
beauty and strength of English and Ger- 
man literature, but it is simply a matter 
of fact that no other causes have been so 

werful or so far-reaching. Without it 
there could have been no Milton, no 
Carlyle, Emerson, or Ruskin, and prob- 
ably, if the*secret influence could be dis- 
covered which created ancestral habits 
of thoughtfulness, no Shakespeare or 
Goethe or any of the great writers of 

t origin. We should have had 
others undoubtedly, but of far inferior 
quality of mind and heart. When we 
examine the Bible with the sternest. crit- 
ical eyes, we are compelled to admit that 
it is*great enough to be the cause of all 
which we have ascribed to its influence. 
Without|speaking of its moral or religious 
qualities it is evident that its literary 
merits are supreme. Let any one go 
through it from Genesis to Revelation, 
and while he will find passages that are 
now unspeakably uninteresting, yet on 
every page will be found some pearl of 
great price, which, even if it were not 
regarded as a sacred word, the human 
race would never allow itself to forget. 
The literary qualities of the Bible have 
been largely forgotten in the far greater 
ndeur of its religious and moral qual- 

ities, but the sacred Book could never; 
have retained the respect of scholars or, 
indeed, wholly of the ignorant, if it had 
been a crude, incondite, and confused 
jumble, like the Koran. It is certainly 
a matter of the most profound congratu- 
lation that a book that was to be read 
daily in so many homes, and weekly in 
all the churches, and which was to be the 
first popular literature of so many nations, 
should be cast in such excellent literary 
form. What its influence has been in the 
quickening of imagination and thought- 
fulness, and as an inspiration of literature, 
ean, of course, never be measured, but it 
is only second to the moral and religious 
influence it has exerted. A large part of 
this result among English-speaking people 
is due to the translators of our popular and 
long-used version. Whatever this lacks 
in accuracy, it is certainly a “ well of Eng- 
lish undefiled,” and its place can never be 
taken by anything which is not its equal. 
[Providence Journal. 


THE REASON FOR NON-CHURCH- 
GOING. 


The Bishop of Petersborough, England, 
in reply to the claim that unattractive 
services and too. long sermons are what 
prevent the church from taking a greater 
hold on the people, says : 


“Unattractive services! Long ser- 
mons! Those are the things, it is said, 
that keep people away from church. 


They are told: ‘If you only have at- 
tractive service, if you only please the 
people in the manner of your service, and 
only give them instructive and attractive 
sermons, you will always have your 
churches full.’ One suggested short, 
another striking, and another amusing 
sermons full of anecdotes ; another bright 
music, another short services, another 
great services, as if they kept a show, and 
were trying to attract customers. At- 
tracted by great services! Were they 
the attractions of great services that 
gathered together those disciples on the 
first day of the week, in upper chamber, 
in fear of their lives from their enemies ? 
Were they attractive and bright services 
that gathered together the slaves and 
outcasts of the great Roman capital, as 
they gathered, in fear and darkness, in 
the Catacombs to break bread? Were 
they bright and attractive services that 
caused the Scotch Covenanters of old to 
go out and worship God on the wild hill- 
sides? Were they bright and attractive 
services that caused the old Huguenots 
to gather together in secret chambers, 
dreading lest the sound of their hymns 
should reach the ears of the cruel and 
licentious soldiery of a tyrant king? 
No. What gathered those men together 
was this: They felt that the life they 
needed for their souls they could find 
nowhere else, and they felt that they 
must perish if they could not obtain it, 
and this it was that drew them together 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—Bennington, Vt., is laughing over the 
fact that a magistrate there, ignorant o 
the virtues of two safes which two rival 
agents were trying to induce him to buy, 
stepped out of his office and over to the 
jail to interview a safe-breaker who had 
been committed by the Judge himself, 
and obtained the opinion of an expert 
before giving his order. 

—A workingman was urged by his 
employer to do some work on the Sabbath. 
The man courteously but firmly declined 
to do it. ‘ Why,” said the employer, 
“did not our Lord himself say that ‘the 
Sabbath was made for man’?” “Yes, 
sir,” replied the workingman, “ you are 
right ; the Sabbath was made for man, 
and is therefore not to be taken from 
man.” 

—Some persistent novel readers in the 
British Museum devoured as many as 
twenty volumes a day, and occupied their 
seats so persistently that the authorities 
have been compelled to issue the rule 
that novels that have been first published 
within the preceding five years will not 
be issued to readers unless some especial 
reason can be given by those requiring 
them. 

—A young writer in Boston tells how 
he wrote a story and sent it to several 
periodicals, all of which declined it. Then 
he wrote it over again, misspelling the 
words so as to make it a dialect story ; 
and the paper which first refused it 
promptly accepted it 

—* Robert Elsmere ” has been drama- 
tized, and now may we hope that a simi- 
lar fate is in store for the Westminster 
Catechism ?—[St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

—The Boston “Courier” tells of a dog 
that for some time past has been in the 
habit of leaving his home on Thursday 
evening and remaining away until Satur- 
day morning. The matter was finally 
investigated, and it was found that he 
spent Friday with a neighboring family 
where meat was eaten on that day, fish 
only being eaten in his master’s family. 

—A royal Egyptian mummy landed at 
Marseilles, France, the other day was 
taxed the usual duty on dried fish, no 
scale for perserved Pharaohs being known 
to the customs 

—A clergyman made the following 
entry in his journal: “ They spend here 
£600 a year on their choir and £30 a 
year on foreign missions, which is a piece 
of refined selfishness.” That clergyman 
will find plenty of such “refined selfish- 
ness ” if he travels around much among 
the churches.—[ Exchange. 

—There appeared in a Washington 
paper the other day the following ad- 


vertisement : 
ANTED—By gentleman and wife, old residents 
of Washington, f a pew or two seats in St. 
John’s Episco Church; best of social references 
ven. 
—The geographers are all at sea re- 


ing the center of the 

nited States. Taking Quoddy Head, 
Maine, as the most eastern point, Alton 
Islands the most western, Point Barrow, 
Alaska, the most northern, and Key West, 
Florida, the most southern, and formin 
a parallelogram, it appears that the geo- 
graphical center of the country is 270 
miles west of San Francisco in the Pacific 
Ocean. Who says we have no rights 
to protect in the Pacific ?—[Springfield 
Union. 


—A joke is now going the round 
of the Welsh press about a certain church 
journal. Not long ago the committee 


of clergymen who managed this produc- 
tion had occasion to be dissatisfied with 
the editor, and gave him notice to leave. 
An advertisement was issued for a suc- 


cessor ; and the salary offered was 30s. 


a week, being an advance of 3s. upon the 
previous wages. Applications were to be 
sent in under a nom de plume. Among 
those received was one from the dis- 
charged editor ; and the committee, not 
waiting to identify the individual, ap- 
pointed him*to the vacant post. Thus 
the editor got 3s.a week more for be- 
ing sacked.—[Christian World. What a 
magnificent salary for the editor, by the 
way—%7.50 ! 
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Via Union and Central Pacific roads. Sixty- 
four hours from Council Bluffs or Omaha to 
San Francisco. Pullman Vestibuled train ; 
Steam heat, electric light, bath-rooms, barber 
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every Wednesday. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S FOOTMAN. 
In the days when Prince Albert had 


f|come to woo the Queen of England, the 


crowd of people who wished to caich a 
glimpse of royalty as it promenaded upon 
the terrace at Windsor Castle was great- 
ly increased by reason of the general in- 
terest in the young couple. One day a 
Yorkshireman, who had determined to 
get a good look at the Queen, says the 
““Youth’s Companion,” appeared at the 
gates by which the spectators were usually 
admitted, and thus accosted a man, a 
footman evidently, who was at that mo- 
ment crossing the courtyard : 

‘‘Look here, John, Robert, whatever 
they call you, I coom from the country.” 

“So I hear,” said the footman. 

“Well, I’ve never seen t’ queen, and I 
want to get a good sight of her. Now, 
can’t you just let me through them gates 
just afore _ o’ t’ folks ? Iwant to 
get a good place, ye see.” 

“Well, sir,” said the man, “I don’t 


know whether I dare. I might lose my | ¥ 


place, ye see.” 

“Nay, mun, thou’ll never lose thy 
place for such athing as that. Thou can 
say to t’ queen that she hasn’t gotten a 
more loyaler subject than John Stokes, 
not in all Yorkshire. I nobbut want to 
go <> afore t’ rest of ’em.” 

“ Well, come along then,” said the man. 
He opened the gate, and the eager York- 
shireman rushed through. As he did so, 
an idea seemed to strike him, and he 
stopped to tender the footman a half- 
crown. 

“No, thank you,” said the man,“ we are 
forbidden to take fees.” 

“Take it, mun, take it. 
know.” 

* No, thank you, sir.” 

The Yorkshireman secured a foremost 
place, and in due time appeared the queen 
and prince. More than that, conversing 
familiarly with her Majesty was the foot- 
man. 

“ Just look there !” cried the country 
visitor toa bystander. “ He’s a laughing 
and talking to t’ queen like anything.” 

“Who ?” 

“ Why, t’ chap that opened me the gate 
—t’ footmman—him with the blue coat and 
red collar.” 

When the listener’s laughter would allow 
him to speak, he explained : . 

“Blue coat and red collar! Why, 
that’s the Windsor uniform, and your 
footman is Lord Melbourne, the Prime 
Minister !” 
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Wide Awake, 


Youth’s Companion, Renewal, . 


Nobody’ll 


No. 1 represents a 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874—Feb. 
mothers. No. 5 the Misses’ 
attached 


ever constructed. It is universally indorsed by 
eminent physicians as the most Scientific Waist or 


t known. 
THE FLYNT WAIST is the only garment man- 
ufactured where the material of which it is made is 


INFANTS. 


= 


« 
> 


The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 
ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDEES, has nostiff cords, 
ease and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated price 


Y? Because it Supports Stock- 
H g fits beautifully and with perfect 

list. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


construction con houlder Brace which su 
pe 8 the bust from the shoulders, and te WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 
arge girls or women) thereby overcomes the objection- 
avle abdominal dev t. The Flynt Waist, fitting | Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorte nts a seed cen 
superbly, permits that most desirable grace of motion | per oz. Illus —— with ©8 10 nd ting ’ 
possible only with perfect respiration gained by free- | embroidery, etc., 10 cents, mailed a, —— M 
ers, or of elocution or exerc ’ 
equestrians or invalids, for very ari or woman Eureka Siik Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
ynt Waist is unequaled. ds of ladies whom 
lessing ventor. Our Man 
48 pages of reading-matter relating to the subject o 
Hygienic Modes of U nder. , sent free to any 50 Ots. WANTS ° 50 Cts. 
physician or lady, on application 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, $19 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Columbus Ave. cars pass the house from all depots. 


ae 


New Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE 


RGINIA BEACH, 
ted hotel is 


This new, artistic, and completely a 
Situated on the A © OCEAN, 18 


now open. e 
miles east of NORFOLK, VA.. accessible by NOR- 
FOLK AND ‘VIRGINIA BEACH 
direct line between the North and South. A primeval 
pine forest of about 1,000 acres, with beautiful drives 
and walks. Asa health resort it has no superior. For 
further information, etc., address 


J. W. ALMY r 

Or 8. E. CRITTENDEN (late of YORTA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA.) Company's office 
44 Broadway, New York (Room 4). 


REMOVED! 


THE 


Photographer 


+TO«NEWeSTUDIO,« 
Corner 18th St. and Broadway. 
Imperials, $6.00 per Dozen. 


Improved construction. Fin 


‘Cards of not more than one-half inch 


will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


TWILIGHT PARK, an unconventional summer © 
family club. See last advertisement this column. 


A CHRISTIAN LADY who has had much expe- 
rience in tenement-house work wishes a position 
as district nurse. Address Trained Nurse, care 
Christian Union. 


A COMFORTABLE HOME for Americans in 
Paris, France, at moderate prices. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. Address 
Mme. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. 


A YOUNG LADY, experienced primary teacher 
wants engagement for the summer to have charge 
of children in a family traveling abroad, or in this 
country. 8. A. M., Christian Union Office. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ** new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. PusiisHer Union. 


A LADY who speaks French and is accustomed to 
foreign travel desires an engagement to conduct 
two or three ladies abroad for the purpose of travel 
or study. Unquestionable references. Terms. 
moderate. Address Mme. E. F., Office of The 
Christian Union. 


OUT OF THE TWILIGHT CLUB of New 
York has sprung a Park in the Catskills, where 
many families roughed it last summer with great 
satisfaction. Club-house with cottages. Glorious 
site in a chaos of rocky ledges and forest, half- 
way up High Peak, near the great hotels, on the 
brink of Haines’s Falls, five minutes from rail- 
way station, and yet secluded—mostly out of 
sight. Open to others than members. Nothing 
is lacking. Words fail to express the exhilaration 
of life there. The way is to buy a quarter-acre 
($100 now) and build (log cabin, $300, to ample cot- 
tage, $1,250, so far). We build for you, if you like. 
The scheme is a jolly, rational one, and is in good 
hands. No whisky or anything of that sort. 
Primer ‘of particulars sent on request. Address 
Charles F. Wingate, Sanitary Engineer and Sec- | 


d charm- 
ing effects. A beautiful add ——— 


e instruments an 
ition toa home. 
free. THE G. J. HOLBROOK CO., 88 Fifth Ave., 


retary of the Twilight Club, 119 Pearl Street, New 
York. 
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COINING NEW WORDS. 


Dr. Austin Phelps that as a very 
saintly man can bear ry seen carryin 
a flask of brandy in the street, so the 
reputation of a very seholarly man will 
bear _ departures from good 
Englis 


or instance, James Russell Lowell ) 


may coin such words as “ cloudbergs,” 

“6 otherworldliness,” and “Dr. Wattsi- 
ness,” and Coleridge may coin “ matter- 
of-factness.” An exceptional indulgence 
is allowed to these scholorly critics, 
though even they would scarcely expect 
to. = such unlicensed coining acknowl- 

“— by a standard dictionary. 

e most fertile, but certainly not the 
best qualified, coiners of new words are 
— among re — who are forced to 

idly. They coin many words by | Premi 
often the termination “ize” to 
substantives ; for example, “ jeopardize,” 
“ municipalize, ” “chartize,” “deputize,” 
and “ burglarize.” About one word in a 
hundred of reporters’ coinage remains in 
circulation ; the rest are stamped as 


“Counterfeit,” even by newspaper read- | 


ers, and hardly pass a dozen mouths. 

Preachers are also addicted to coining 
new words. Their method is to join two 
me words by means of ahyphen. Every 

unday their hearers, who love monosyl- 
labie words which are both forcible and 
correct, are irritated at hearing such 
hybrids as heaven-descended,” soul- 
destroying, ” “God-fearing,” and “God- 
defying.’ 

Professor Phelps aptly cails such words 
“long-winded, long-waisted, long-tongued, 
long-tailed, and long-eared compounds,” 
and says that very few of them are au- 
thorized English. All of them are a 
drawl in expression, and tend to form a 
mannerism which runs to such extremes 
as these two specimens of tape-worm 
English, quoted from nvoels by female 
authors : “‘ Not-attempted-to-be-concealed 
care” and “the-sudden-at-the-moment- 
though-from-lingering-illnesses-often-pre- 
viously-expected death.” —[Youth’s Com-| 
panion. 


MIMICRY IN NATURE. 


Go to the seashore and observe the 

asshoppers among the beach grass. 
hey fly up at your approach, whiz off a 
rod or so, and alight. Cad you see them ? 
They are colored so nearly like the sands 
they live upon that detection of one at 
rest is almost impossible. On yonder 
grassy bluff, a stone’s throw away, you 
will find none of them, but other kinds 
equally, or almost equally, lost to sight 
by their harmony with their surround- 
ings. What chance of life for either if 
they suddenly changed places? They 
would be so conspicuous that every pass- 
ing bird or other insectivorous creature 
would sight them. Of course, these pro- 
tective colors have been gained by slow 
steps. Every grasshopper that found 
its preferred food among the sands was 
liable to be eaten. In the long run just 
those would be eaten which were most 
easily seen. One which varied in coloring 
in never so small a degree, so as to be 
less easiiy seen than his brother, would 
live to perpetuate his kind, and his brother 
come toan untimely end ; the progeny 
would show the fortunate ‘variation, and 
be more likely to be spared to transmit 
in increased volume the probability of 
the happy coloring. Given, then, a brood 
of grasshoppers that find their preferred 
food in sandy spots, and, unless other and 
more powerful forces act upon them, it 
must result, from their liability to be 
eaten by creatures fond of grasshoppers, 
that in time they will resemble in color- 
ing the sand on which they live; it is 
impossible that they should not. Any 
creature not specially protected by nau- 
seousness or habit or special device of some 
sort must, in the very nature of things, 
if it is to live at all, have some other pro- 
tection, and that afforded by color and 
pattern is by far the most common. The 
world is made up of eaters and eaten, of 
devices to catch and devices to avoid 
being caught.—[ Atlantic Monthly. 


The Lessons in Swimming are the latest 
new feature at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., and are very popular. In unusual 
things of a practical sort this school has led 
the way. First to give lessons in Cookery, 
Dressmaking, Millinery, Law, and 
Sanitation, it is the first of schools to give 
lessons in Swimming as a part of the physical 
training of young women. Some are plan- 
— to go from Boston and Cambridge for 
essons. 


‘ATLANTIC 


Home 


OFFICE OF THE 


* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorx, January 23, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Comn- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 


on Marine Risks from Ist J 
1888. to December, $3,865,166 38 
uaty, on Policies not marked off lst 

January, 58 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums. $5,253,404 39 

Premiums marked off ig Ist January 

1888, to 3lst December, 1888........... ++ $3,867,269 52 
Losses during the same 

Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

$687,287 98 
The Company nas the Beate of "New. 
Uni s and 

Heal Rotate due the Company 

Premium Notes and Bills oe *SaviR 1,374,912 12 


cont cent. the outstanding certificates 


of pro the 
ves on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 


ext. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
eo redeemed and to the holders thereof, or 
Fifth representatives, on and aber Tuesday the 
Fifth all r- 


of o——— next, from which 

thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 

al at the time <i on payment, and canceled. 

A ona of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
ear ending 


of the Company for the 


1888, for which certifi —_ 
issued on Tr —™ , the Seventh of May next. 
By order of the 
J. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, . DENTON 8 
JAMES LOW, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN L. RIKER, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC BELL, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRA GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM E. DO LAWRENCE 
GEORGE BLISS WALDRO BROWN, 
CG. A. D GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
JO H GUSTAV AMSINCK 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
HAWLEY, ‘RUS RUSSELL | . HOADLEY, 
CHARLES H. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


LNA NIN 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH HLUE have been oe 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekee 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him aioe it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
233 North Second Street, «- Philadelphia. 


holders thereof or their | BL 


tA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 


) OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI 


GREAT ROCK ist AND ROUTE 


(C., R. P. andC., K. & N. R’ys.) 
and Southwest. It include 


3ST. . JOSEPH, 
WORTH, KANS AS CITY, TOPEEA, COLORAD( 
SPRIN NGS D PUEBLO, and hundreds c 
prosperous cities and towns— traversing vast area 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAIN: 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxur 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAG: 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and Pi 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRA} 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
UFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO an 
KANSAS CITY. odern Day Coaches, 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderat 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FRE} 
and Palace. Sleeping Cars. The direct line t 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA. 
ABILENE, CALD and all points in South 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter 
tory and Texas. ornia E>cr rsions 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas . 


The Famous Albert Lc . Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daiiy, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven 
worth, Kansas ther, and Minne-vpc"‘s and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristlinctot  -sc nicresorts 
and hunting and fishing groundsoi hi -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls ae traverses 

AT AND D Y BELT” o: 
western Minnesota ta and 


The Short Line vie Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin- 
sinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any po Ticket Office, or addrett 


Cen’'l Manager. Gen] Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CAGO, ILL 


D NEWS 


LAD nducements ever 


fered. Now’s your time to 

orders for our celebra 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
GomMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
T iam hos Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


Gold Band Moss Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's full particalars address 
P O. Box 81 and 33 Vooar St.. New Yor 


Those answering an Advrertise- 


ment will conser a favor upon the 


tdvertiser and Publisher by stat- 
gy that theu saw the Adres tise- 
ant in The Union. 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Statement 


ASHINGTO 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


or 


«NEW YORK.pe 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


Net Assets, Dee. 31, 1887, - 

ReEcEIPts during 1888 : 
Premiums, - - $1,831,526.93 
Int’est, Rents, ete. 451, "$77.86 2,283,004.79 


$10,670,365.18 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Policy Hold- 
ers for Claims by 
Death, Endow- 
ments, Cash Div- 
idends, Surren- 
Policies, 


$8,387 ,360.39 


All e 


tures, including 
taxes, ------ 526,828.45  1,746,412.80 


Net Assets, Dee. 31, 1888, - - - $8,923,952.38 
Add excess market. value o 


stocks, with interest accrued 
due and unpaid, also de- 


{ferred and unpaid premiums, 595,324.91 
Gross AssEts, Dec. 31, 1888, - $9,519,277.29 
Deduct total liabilities, - --- 8,960,827.71 
Surpuus at 4% valuation,- -- $558,449.58 


Surplus by former N.Y.stand’d, $1,089,735.58 
Policies issued in 1888, 4,321, for 9, 551, 611 
** in force Dee. 31, 88, 19,273, for 42.768.034 


W. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 
E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
CYRUS MUNN, Assistant Secretary. 
I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
J.W. BRANNAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
B. W. McCREADY, M.D., Consult’g Phys’n 


interested. 


LV 


FOSTER & THOMPSON, 52 Wall St., N.Y. 
Attorneys. 
Pleasure and Profit. 
AMATEUR 
Tlow 
FI ros 
Photo- Supplied 
graphs,” from $2.50 
with descrip- upwards, 
tive cata- with which 
logue sent PICTURES of 
without the highest 
charge to all i excellence 


can be made. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St, New York. 
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‘* The question is not to discover 


DHE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


TO NEW READERS. 

If any person finds this paragraph marked, he 
will please understand that we send him the paper 
for examination, and trust that he will be suffi- 
ciently interested to send us $1 for a four months’ 
trial subscription at least. 


ABOUT OURSELVES. 

We have good reason to congratulate our sub- 
scribers and ourselves on the handsome increase 
that has been made in our subscription list during 
the past few months—a larger increase than has 
been made before in the same time during the last 
ten years. We have our old subscribers to thank 
for this, and we do so heartily. As we have fre- 
quently said before, The Christian Union is man- 
aged on the co-operative plan; we do not want all 
the profits arising from a largely increased and 
constantly increasing circulation. Our subscribers 
have shared and will continue to share in our pros- 
perity. Careful readers could not have failed to 
notice constant improvement in the literary feast 
that is spread for them each week by the editors. 
It means that we are spending more money to buy 
the best that the literary market affords. We pro- 
pose to continue this policy until it will take but the 
careful reading of one copy to prove to any non- 
subscriber that this is the paper he wants. If our 
subscribers will continue to “lend a hand” by send- 
ing us the names of non-subscribers and by speak- 
ing a good word for the paper in which they are 
partners, good results will continue to follow. 

TO OUR ADVERTISERS. 

We have recently increased the amount and va- 
riety of our advertising type; our fonts now com- 
prise a very large assortment of plain and fancy 
types, with many recent novelties of unique and taste- 
ful design that cannot be found in any other weekly 
newspaper office. We have employed in our com- 
posing-room the best talent that can be procured to 
set up striking and original advertisements, intend- 
ing to make this department more tasteful in ap- 
pearance and more profitable to our patrons. Any 
advertiser, whether using our columns or not, who 
is seeking to improve the display of his advertise- 
ments can submit copy to us and find out, free of 
expense, what we can do in the matter of display. 


A WARNING. 

No fraudulent and misleading advertisers need 
apply. We intend to continue to keep faith with 
our readers, and our advertising columns are not for 
sale for any other purpose than to give information 
that may be valuable to some one. 

Any complaint from a subscriber in regard to an 
advertiser will receive our prompt investigation. 
GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 

AND OTHER SOURCES. 


A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to speak ill 
requires only one’s silence, which costs us nothing.—[Til- 


lotson. 


A SHOOTING STAR EXPLAINS. 


If you rub a button on a board, it will become warm. 
If you rub two pieces of wood together, you can warm 
them; and vou could even produce fire if you possessed 
the cunning skill of some people whom you are accus- 
tomed to speak of as savages. Nor need you be sur- 
prised to find that I was warmed by merely rubbing 
against air. If you visit a rifle range and pick upa 
fragment of a bullet which has just struck the target, 
you will find it warm ; you will even find it so hot that 
you will generally drop it. Now whence came this 
heat ? The bullet was certainly cold ere the trigger 
was pulled. Nodoubt there is some heat developed by 
the combustion of the gunpowder, but the bullet can- 
not be much warmed thereby ; it is, indeed, protected 
from the immediate effect of the heat of the powder by 
the wad. The bullet is partly warmed by the friction 


of rubbing against the barrel of the rifle, but doubtless 
it also receives some heat by the friction of the air and 
some from the consequence of its percussion against the 
target: You need not, then, wonder how it is that 
when I am checked by your atmosphere I too, am 
heated. Remember that I move a hundred times as 
swiftly as your rifle bullet, and that the heat developed 
in the checking of the motion of a body increases enor- 
mously when the velocity of the body increases.—[ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. 


YOUNG MAN, GO SLOW! 


No maxim is more discredited in these days than the 
good old maxim, “ Slow and sure.” Xsop’s turtle that 
crept along toward the goal would be laughed at, and 
slowness has become a term of reproach. But speed 
always involves danger. When a man drives his en- 
gine at fifty miles an hour he must look out for short 
curves and flaws in his axles. The danger with young 
men is that in their haste to be rich they will strip off 
their prudence and strip off conscience and the fear 
of God. Present methods of conducting many kinds 
of business increase their moral dangers: these were 
well expressed by a veteran Christian merchant, who 
said to me not long ago: “I have no heart to go over 
to business any more ; I was brought up to the old, 
simple principles of honest barter, but now our line of 
trade has become sheer gambling.” The gambling 
element, with its glittering prizes and its crushing 
losses, infects a preat many other pursuits besides the 
Stock Exchange.—[The Rev. T. L. Cuyler in Christian 
Advocate. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AS INVESTMENTS. 


It is a well understood fact that money commands a 
higher rate of interest in the new and undeveloped 
section of the country thau in the earlier settled and 
more developed States. Eastern and foreign capital 
has been loaned in the Western States for many years 
at a higher rate of interest than could be obtained at. 
home, and the Western farmer, merchant, and manu- 
facturer has been able, on account of the large profits 
and constantly increasing land values, to pay high rates 
for the use of this capital, and eventually wipe out the 
mortgages. ‘This has been the rule, but, of course, 
there have been many unfortunate exceptions. Sta- 
tistics show, however, that out of two or three hundred 
millions loaned on Western farms in the last twenty 
years, the proportion of loss to the investor by fore- 
closure has been exceedingly small—smaller, in fact, 
than on any class of investments paying anywhere near 
the same rate of interest. 


The record of The Mortgage Investment Company, 
which has its headquarters in the Morse Building, New 
York, and for its officers well-known New York business 
men, goes far to prove the advantage to the investor 
of concentrating the business of loaning Eastern capital 
on Western property (which was formerly done largely 
through Western banks and individual loan agents) in 
the hands of loaning companies with large resources, 
which have their experienced and salaried agents in 
different localities under careful supervision, and whose 
officers are men of great personal responsibility. 

During twelve years it has loaned over one million 
and a quarter dollars on Western securities, without the 
loss of a dollar of principal or interest. 


THE CHEQUE BANK, 


In a recent issue we took occasion to say something 
about the Cheque Bank, an English financial institution 
which has recently opened a branch office at No. 2 
Wall Street in this city. Some of our readers having 
asked for further information, we would say that.this- 
is an institution founded twenty years ago in London 
by some of the soundest financiers of Great Britain, 
and the branch is now opened in this country especially 
to accommodate the annually increasing thousands who 
visit Europe and the Old World. The value of the 
Cheque Bank check consists in that, being as good in 
one country as another and as safe as Bank of England 
notes, upwards of two thousand of the best banks in 
Europe cash them on presentation without charge. 
There are in Paris alone upwards of fifty banking 
houses where visitors to the Paris Exhibition this sum- 
mer can get these checks cashed. 

They differ from the ordinary checks in that they 
cannot be obtained until the value in cash has been 
deposited with the bank, and that money is retained 
until the checks are presented. 7 

The unquestioned standing of the persons connected 
with the bank (among the trustees we notice the name 
of the Right Hon. Johu Bright, M.P.) leaves no room 
for hesitancy as to the perfect security offered. 


HYGIENIC UNDERDRESSING. 


We desire to introduce to the consideration of our 
lady readers a new advertiser in our columns, Mrs. 
QO. P. Flynt, who publishes a “ Manual” of forty-eight 
pages, which contains much valuable information on 
the subject of Hygienic Modes of Underdressing, and 


is sent free to any lady on application. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The foreign money market is still very 
easy, and rates in the open London mar- 
ket are not over two and a quarter to 
two and a half per cent. for discounts. A 
good supply of sterling bills here prevents 
any further advance in quotations, and no 
more gold is being shipped this week. 
Indeed, none has gone out for the year, 
thus far, basedon exchange. A shipment 
of $500,000 last week was on special ac- 
count, and has no significance. It is time 
for specific export, about, if we are likely 
to have any for the year, and no doubt a 
very moderate movement of gold will 
take place in April and May. 

Our exports of merchandise at this 
port continue fsatisfactory. Last week 
they reached nearly $8,000,000; this past 
week, however, they were only about 
36,000,000. Yet the increase for the 
year, thus far, over the same period of 
last year amounts to over $7,000,000. 
The total export movement of merchan- 
dise at all ports for the month of January 
is $73,470,525, and the total imports of 
merchandise amount to $68,348,851. 

The exports of specie in the time named 
were about $4,200,000 ; imports, about 
$2,200,000. The plethora of money here 
insures ease beyond question for an in- 
definite period to come. The Govern- 
ment bought some $3,000,000 and over 
of bonds for the week, and the com- 
mencement of pension payments in March 
will distribute large sums, so that there 
is searcely a likelihood of any net absorp- 
tion of funds by the Treasury for the 
next three months. The statement of 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul Company for 
the year 1888 makes a poor exhibit, as 
everybody knew it would. After paying 
all fixed charges, and $2,270,733 in diy- 
idends, the company confronts a deficit 
of $1,611,157, besides $3,078,543 expend- 
iture on the present construction, for bet- 
terments (there having been no addi- 
tional mileage for the year). Here, then, 
is an aggregate of about $4,700,000 
passed to the debit of profit and loss, al- 
though this account will probably show a 
decreased credit of only $1,611,157, as 
these betterments will be credited to con- 
struction account. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 


this is passed and gone, and the ruinous | 


competition which caused so bad a report 
is a thing of the past. The new Inter- 
State Association will go far to remedy 
this evil of rate-cutting on the main lines ; 
indeed, the railway returns already fore- 
shadow better results every way, both gross 
and net. ‘This same company reports in- 
creased earnings for the year so far, 
including three weeks of February, of 
about $500,000 gross, and it is claimed 
that the net result will be about the same 
increase—that is, with no increase in the 
expense account attending this large in- 
crease in gross, owing to the fact that it 
comes from better rates aud not from 
any large addition intonnage. The corn 
movement is beginning to be felt by the 
corn roads, and in magnitude is far in 
advance of last year, owing to the enor- 
mous crop of 1888. The corn roads have 
yet to feel the great benefits to arise from 
this exceptional yield, as the season for 
corn shipments is very backward, and is 
only now beginning in earnest. The earn- 
ings of the railways for three weeks of 
February reported on some sixty roads or 
more exhibit over eleven per cent. in- 
crease over the same pcriod of 1888, and 
we may be assured that the net earnings 
will exhibit far better, for reasons given, 
than they did last year. 

The effect of the adjustment of a per- 
manent arrangement between the two 
great transcontinental railway compa- 
nies, the Union Pacific and the Northern 
Pacific, an account of which was given in 
our last week’s issue, whereby all com- 
petition in new lines and new construction 
ure to be remedied, and whereby the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company 
is to be guaranteed six per cent. on its 
shares by a joint arrangement, has been 
felt, not only in the increased value in 
shares directly concerned, but in the gen- 
eral tone of firmness and in the harden- 
ing tendency of the whole list. The ex- 
ception to this tendency occurred in the 
stocks of the Oregon Improvement Com- 
pany, which, under a threat that a new 
opposition company was to be established 
by steamers which had heretofore been 
leased to this company, were raided and 
sold down 15 per cent. to 20 per cent., 


but on the announcement that the above- 
named company had negotiated for the 
purchase of these steamers, nearly half 
of the decline was recov and the 
stocks are now very strong. The raid 
and seare together were about as foolish 


in their inception and realization as any- | 


thing that has taken place on the Ex- 
change for a long time ; and parties who 
foolishly yielded to the pressure, and sold 
their stocks, must feel as if they were 
justly punished for such a panic in judg- 
ment and feeling. | 
The general market is very strong at 

the close, and there is an undoubted in- 
crease in the short interest in the ex- 
change, while stocks are held more 
strongly than ever. The bank statement 
is as follows: 

Loans, increase............ $4,045,300 

Specie, decrease..........-. 3,756,400 

Legal tenders, increase. .... 235,700 

Deposits, decrease.......... 204, 
e, decrease............ 3,469,600 

The rate for money is one and a half 

to two per cent. at the close, with a pres- 
sure of sixty-day money offered at three 
per cent. by the banks, who are anxions 
to place money on time. The city banks 
have now sheet $12,250,000 surplus 
reserve. WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages, 8% 


Specially secured by 2570 deposit with Ameri- 


can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston: Fully | 


guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 


paid semi-annually. 
8% titst Mortgage Bonds. 8% 
onus incorpo- 


Interest guaranteed, stoc 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders atter the bonds and interest are fully 


10% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


i<# Send for circulars and Company record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to investors since 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, $50,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 


Texas Loans at E iene Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long tume 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by ission to The Christian Union or 
the New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


9%. 10% 


Mortgage Investments 


For part culars and references, address 


THOMAS &C0., - - TACOMA, 


Washington Territory. 


ID 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBEN 
ED MORTGAGE NOT 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


ntures. 
Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
supervision of CONNECTICUT Bank COMMISSIONERS. 
he amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or raniee is limited by law. 
nsurance Companies, other Corporations, 
and Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


omy N. Jackson, President Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co., Western Mers., St. Paul., Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
54 Equitable Building, Boston. 512 Walnut 8t., Phila. 


R. Jounson, New York Agen 
With Gilder & Farr, a 31-33 = Street. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


GUARANTEED; | Chas. R. King, 
may be bought of _ Providence, R. IL. 
Marion Grimes, 
Rev. 8S. McKean, 1,151 Fulton 
Lansingburgh, N. B klyn, N. Y 
H. M. Root, Esq. | H. 8. Cross, 
Orwell, Vt. Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Mr Aten. | Wm. 
ngfield, Mass. udson, N. Y. 
John M. Freeman, | John A. Stover 
Portland, Maine. singburgh, 


Agents for the Guarantee Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri, or of the Com- 
peony direct from its home office, 604 Wyandotte 

treet, Kansas City, Mo. Please favor us by 
— whether you desire to invest now or 
no | 


PVA 


ISHOP, GORHAM & YAN KLEECK, 


Henry VAN KLEECE, 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 


Money loaned; interest collected; investments made 
taken care of, for Eastern investors in Colorado 

and the West. 
References :—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston ; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
ns. Co., and Amos Cotting, New York; and the 
Banks of Denver. ! 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid u 130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Canital 000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First mcetesee Loans on inspected farms 
in lowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
al es in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without lossto any investor. 
We are loaning tor several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
agg” Pres’t of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
L. Marble Savings Bank. Rutland, 


Vt.; Hon. M. L. Mojsrison, Treas., Peterborongh. 
N. H.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Alimednager, India 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 


ton. Brooklwn, N. Y.. and manv others 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST €0., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW VORK. 


you wish to put a small amount of money 
where it will doalarge amount of good in 
time of need ?: 

Buy a TONTINE INVESTMENT BOND, 
whi provides :—An Independence in Later Years. 
For the Comfort of P peg Wife in her declining years. 
An educational fund for your child. A Fund to start 

our Son in Business. An income for your Daughter 
£5 hea her from want during life. n income for 
your Invalid Brother or Sister. For the Investment 
of a portion of your Estate, so that each of your heirs 


may be provided for during their lives. A sv 
against themany circumstances causing want m old age. 


BONDS SOLD ON INSTALLMENT- PAYMENTS. 


AMERICAN TONTINE SAVINGS UNION, 


280 Broadway, New York. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Asseta, Highest rate of interest consist- 
ent with choicest sec y. Ask for information of 
H. E. Simmons, Vice- BBY, 


ent. E. 8. 
150 NASSAT &T.. NEW VORK CITY 


(GUARANTY INVESTMENT CCOMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


% GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. [% 


A COMMITTEE OF INVESTORS has recently visited Kansas AND NepRaska and made a very 


interesting Report about the 


the GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPAN 


eneral tt ae of these two great Sta 
in making FAR 


tes, and the methods employed by 
M mortgages. Send for their Report and the 


monthly Bulletin giving full information about every loaa offered for sale. 
HENRY A. RILEY. General lye Manager, 


91 Broadway, New York. 


| 


Estab lished in London, 1873. 


HE * HEQUE« ANK 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Bankers, Bank of England. 


The Capital of the Bank, in addition to a Special 
Guarantee Fund of 50‘), is invested in Government 
Securities. 

The Bank does not discount Notes or Bills, nor 
speculate, but invests its Deposits against Government 
Securities, thus making the Cheque Bank Cheques 
EQUAL TO CASH-—as Bank of England Notes are. 

he Bank issues Cheques in amounts from ONE 
POUND upwards, either singly or put up in Books, as 
required, for the use of Travelers, or for those remit- 
ber money to Europe, or any other part of the world. 
he Cheques are cheaper than Post Office Orders, 
and can be CASHED ON PRESENTATION WITH 

UT CHARGE in every Town in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; in every Town in Europe, and in every part 
of the world. 

VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION this 
summer can CASH the Cheque Bank Cheques at up- 
wards of seventy Banking Houses, in all parts of Paris. 

Travelers holding Cheque Bank Cheques can have 
their mail matter addressed tothem care of the Cheque 
Bank, London, who will take charge of the same and 
forward to any address. _ 

For Handbook containing list of upwards of 2,000 
Banking Houses, situated in all parts of the world, 
who Cash Cheque Bank Cheques, on presentation, 
without charge, apply to 


THE AGENCY, CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 
KE. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents. 
Rejserences b -ermission 
Jno. W. Mackay, es President Commercial 
Cable Company, Mackay-Bennett Cables, N. Y. 

O. Frencu, Esq., President Manhattan Trust 
Company, N. Y., and many others. 


John F. Burt. 
Wim. H. Barstow, 
EK. EK. Hamilton. 


JounsF Burt«&=Co. 
BANKERS, 


CRETE, NEB. 

E make a specialty of real estate invest- 
ments for non-residents, and of choice 
farm and city loans. Crete is a city pos- 
essing great attractions and natural advan- 
sages; beautifully located in a valley of the 
Big Blue River, while the country surround- 
ing is exceedingly rich and fertile. Send for 

references, map, and descriptive circular. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIG RED APPLES 


Pears, Prunes, Etc. Where the climate is so mild gras 
remains green during all the year. U.S. census repor 
shows Oregon healthiest State inthe Union. Rich land 
cheap. Send stamp for an Illustrated Pamphlet to 


BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, Oregon 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Joun Pres. J. N. Srric Cashier. 
L. H. Pounps, Vice-Pres. A. T. Dansk 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. All 
interest gazabts semi-annually in New York Ex- 
change. Liberal rates of interest and no expense to 
rties holding securities offered by this Company. 
taken to make securities SAFE and 
to INSURE PROMPT PAYMENT of PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


ON LN ANS IVI NA ANA 


Just how to proceed to lend 
a litthe money west. the 
thought in many an eastern 
mind. 

The question is premature. 
First select your bank. 

We will send you a primer 
to help. 


THe Kansas Ciry INvestTMent COMPANY, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


ABSULUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. | 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan 
101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. Y¥. HAYES & 


o. 1 Broadway. 
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A GOOD-NATURED WIFE. 


The following anecdote is told by an 
English elergyman. It must be remem- 


bered that the kettle referred to was| anoy 


hung in an old-fashioned open fireplace. 

A man in Sussey, whose wife was 
blessed with a remarkably even temper, 
went over the way to a neighbor one 
evening and said : 

“Neighbor, I just should like to see 
my wife cross for once. I’ve tried ali I’ 
know, and I can’t make her cross, no 
way.’ 

“You can’t make your wife cross?” 
said his neighbor. 
mine anything else. But you just do 
what I tell you, and if that won’t act 
nothing will. You bring her in some 


night a lot of the crookedest sticks you | Geo. 


can get, them as won’t lie in no form, and 
see how she makes out then.” 

The pieces of wood were accordingly 
brought in, as awkward and crooked and 
contrary as could be found. The man 
went away early to work, and at noon re- 
turned to see the result of his experiment. 
He was greeted with a smiling face and 
the gentle request— 

Tom, do bring me in some more of 
those crooked sticks, if you can find 
them ; they do just fit around the kettle 
so nicely !” 


A TRUE THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


Up in North Georgia, some years ago, 
says the “Atlanta Constitution,” there 
was a young farmer who was as poor as 
Job’s turkey. He was very ignorant, and 
did not even know his letters. One day 
a tourist paused to rest under a tree at ene 4 
the farmer was eating dinner, and recited 
a pretty m. The young man was 
pleased with it, and the stranger gave 
him a written copy. But it was useless 


to a man who could not read, and the me 


raveler had to go over it with his finger, 
tointing out each word and letter. After! gn 
his friend left, the countryman went home 
and took his first writing lesson from the 
written poem. One letter was missing— 
the letter Z. The next day he walked 
five miles to see a neighbor who showed 
him how to make it, and then he was 
master of the alphabet. He got a spell- 
ing-book and a reader, and studied them 
by a pine-knot fire. Two years later he 
visited Mercer University at Penfield, 
during vacation time, and the professors 
showed him through the building. 


“ He questioned me for an hour,” said | 


the professor of chemistry, “and went 
away knowing more about the science 
than some young men who have studied 
it two terms.” 

“And I talked with him an hour,” said 
the professor of English literature, “ and 
he extracted from me enough informa- 
tion to fill a volume.” 

The young fellow had a regular tar 
baby of a memory. It stuck to every- 
thing. He entered the university, and 
became noted for his strong, clear style 
and his varied attainments. A country- 
man generally gets there when he makes 
a start. 


THE DEACON. 


A few weeks ago we quoted from the 
“ Congregationalist” the complaint of a 
reader who thought that story-writers 
have been too 8 | on the church deacon, 
making him too often a type of hard- 
heartedness, hypocrisy, or avarice. 
Among the writers who, it was alleged, 
have given offense in this way was Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cooke, who writes to the 
“g as follows : 


‘I am surprised to learn that I have been a 
stumbling-block in the way of the diaconate 
of the Congregational Church. Certainly I 
had no such intention. Why have I not 
— hindered the profession of Christian- 

because I have depicted some professi 

Christiane as sinners? If I have portray 
unpleasant deacons, let me assure your corre- 
spondent that I have spared the public por- 
traits of some men in that office whom I 
know to be ashame and a disgrace, even to- 
day, to their position—men from whose hands 
members of the church have refused to re- 
ceive the elements of the sacraments on 
account of their well-known want of moral 
character. [have not been so fortunate as 
‘Not a Deacon,’ whom I seem, 
to have hit in a tender spot. I have used 
these men as illustrations of oe fact that 
there are men who degrade —_— office, and 
should not be res — merely because of 
their office ; and to enforce the Script- 


ure, ‘For if judgment begin in the house of 
, where, then, shall the ungodly and the 
sinner appear?’ Rosr TERRY COOKE.” 


“T wish I could make | g 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Capital, $500,000; Surplus, $170,000. 


8 interest on deposits. The the time the 
higher the rate. interest on of active 
of merchants and subject to 

y bank; lends ps New ng 
without i and accepts New York Cityor Brook- 

cts 
for on in New 
York, Brookl rents, cou- 
pons, and 
TRUSTEES: 
Garrett A. Van Allen, D. V. 
Warner Van Nord John Van Voor 
0. Van Vorst, | W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Fee. W. Van 
J Augustus v 
D, an Wy 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Rayt 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
M. Van Hoosen, Jotham Goodnow, 
m d, George F. H 
Peter Wyckoff. 
W. D. Van Vieck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
‘Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SIC 


BUSHNELL & 


* BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First seontaape security. In- 
terest 6. 7. and 8 per cent. Net to Investors. 
Interest Coupons collected. 


REerereNnces: First National Bank and St. Paul 
St. Paul, Minn.; and First National 
rrespond 


Nati k, St. 
Bank, Boston, Mass. Co ence solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Mo 7 tos r cen 
INVESTMENT in sums of #200 and 


i 
EST LOCATION IN THE 
experience. Ample Capi- 

~ ertothe 


on- 
lar, and references 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. 


A SOLD 


PER CEN 


r annum first mortgages on producti 
Estate. Loans a b 
National Bank. CES 
EasT AND Wasr. Solici- 


Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Chea Meat Flavo Stock for Boups, 
Made Dishes ces. As Beef Tea, ** an inv 
tonic.”? Annual sale 8,01 8,000,000 jars. 


"Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
Von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Origival! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


Belgian Royal 
U, 9. Mal 


STEAMSHIPS, 


Sartine Every WEEK For 


ANTWERP and PARIS. 


Special facilities offered to persons 
ded ve to visit Paris, Belgium, Hol- 
e 


land, t 


Rhine, Germany, and Italy. 


Return tickets at reduced rates, and 


good to return by Inman Lin 
iverpool if desired. 
We can refer by permisson 


e from 


to Rev. | 


LYMAN ABBOTT, who crossed by 


Red Star Line last summer. 
See article b 

tion Number of 

August oth, 1888. 


he Christian 


“Laicus” in Vaca- 


Union, 


First Cabin Rates, $50 and upwards. 


Second Cabin Rates, $40 and 


For information or passage apply to 


$45. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


GENERAL AGENTs, 


305 Walnut St., Phila.; 6 Bowling Green, New York. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Water. 


the water. 


er. 
All water 


cut shows Filter dress 
wsed in our Fil- Descri 


ters and Separ 
Patent Ice Chamber. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 


A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 


As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 


s filled 


with impurities during 


ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


for 


Deserve ce-List. 
ate The Chris- 
tian Union. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


This old and ever-po 
rum Bitters, but an eli 


remedy 


is not a 


of root and herb 


juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 


potent of all medicines for purifying th 
toni 
on, reg 


e 


the nervous system, assisting di 
ating the action of the liver mel 


bowels, s, and perrsnting kidney disorders. We 


erefore sincerely comm 
one troubled with 
depression, irregular bowels, 


| them to every 
igestion, nervous 
iver or kidney 


disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 


them to perfect health, as tho 


of our 


best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle, 


or six for $5.00. 
JOHNSTON. HOLLOWAY 


& co. 


Bald Hea ng 
left tostart with, you can, b 
hair back Th 


y using Yucca, 
© more failures you you have 


the more you will apprec 


ucca. 


e trade, and 


has just been to th 
yo buy itat the nearest Drugeist If 
and 
we 
send youa 
bottle. Always 


KAR NANS, PRATT & 


No. 61 St. 


BEFORE 
x == We e mannfacture four best carts on the 
market for breaking, road and track purposes. 
Write for bone prices and circulars. 


Mich. 


Those answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a faror upon the 
idrertiser and Publisher by stat- 


ing that they saw the Adrertise- 
ristian U 


ment in The Ch 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN 


HANNUMWS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branehes and Shorthand. 


HE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION desires to call attention to 
the experienced teachers of English, French, German, 
Latin, Drawing, Music, Dancing, and Calisthenics, 
oe at its Bureau, 7 East 15th Street. Hours 
for employers, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Please mention this 
advertisement. 


JOHNSTON'S INSTITUTE, 
PA. 


John Wanamaker says: ‘*‘I never saw 
worse stammerers than some of boo you 
up- 


derful. [am 


me.’’ 


RANGER PLACE SCMOOL, 
Cananda » Ne 


0f 


= 
== 
= 
=> 
Phita. 


appointments. 

ty Superior advantages in 

anc Art. for Pupils pre g for 
ies. 

GA RULINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
= A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
» Pa., iles f Phil 
and inte courses ee in Benak 
Old French h, Italian, 8 German, includ: 
Solence, Bhysice Biology, and 
Gymnasium with Dr. aoe nt? 2 


Followehips 
cs, History, and B For address as 
a 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
You can, by ten wee 
suffici 


th 
tions, and correction of exercises, Sample copy: 
Ee cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 


MEISTERSCEATT PUBLISHING BOSTON, MASS. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


The GREAT LIGH) 


_CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors fo: 
Gas or Oil, give the most werfu!, 
softest cheapest & Best ight ainews 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
e nt designs nd size 
Get estimate. A Liberal 
wae? discount to churches and tbe trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. St., N. 


Established 1857. 


HOOKS HASTINGS 


Builders a as Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral, Boston: Br lymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGAN  Sror 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention to our 
styles PARLOR RGANS, at te Fr 


MUS 

ORGRNISES, and others are invited to apply to us 
for allinformation connected with our art. DESCRIP 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 


AILEY? S Spread 


ASS 

A wonderful 
invention for 
Churches, 
Handsome 


Halls, &c. 
designs. Sa 


teed. Cata- 
& price list free. 
A. WIEDENER, 
36 8. Second St., Phila. 


McShane Bell Fou 


for Price and Catalogue. 
- McSHANE & 
Mention this puper. 


TRO 


Manufacture the grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Se KY 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. sent Free. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & C0., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration on work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the ra of Mr. Armstrong. 


of 


CLAYTON & BELL, Gh ag Painters to the Queen, London 


wa. 


20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


' 


» master either of these , 
business con- 
cele 


| 
| | 
i 
STAR 
LINE 
| 
| 
| 
| | . hristian Home for Girls. Extensive unds and 
| 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. 8. 
{| MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for mocks of 
re you invest elsewhere. ‘| ANS 
| B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., | 
MINNEAPO 
| 
es 
ixir 
- io 
en In vere ate 
| | sto bot 
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HINDU SERVANTS. 


Indian servants are in many respects 
like children, in their helplessness, their 
naiveté, their timidity, their readiness to be 

leased, their foolishness, their proneness 
to falsehood, their strong personal attach- 
ment, says a writer in thé “Cornhill 
Magazine.” Even intheir total lack of 
any sense of humor they resemble chil- 
dren. No Englishman could hear Eng- 
lish spoken in the comically barbarous 
way in which the Hindustani is commonly 
spoken by the British soldier without be- 
traying amusement. But the Indian face 
remains darklyimpassive. Not the faint- 
est twitch betokens any lurking laughter. 
Their love, too, of giving high-sounding 
titles is childish in its prodigality. Hum- 
ble-minded as they are, and with deep- 
rooted respect for all differences of rank, 
it arises from no vulgar wish to appear 
other than what they are, and in its ex- 
aggerated indulgence savors even of sar- 
casm. A tailor and a cook both enjoy 
the privilege of being addressed by the 
exalted title of “kalipha,” or emperor. 
The water-carrier is always “ jemadar,” 
or captain, and the bearer is “sirdar,” 
signifying chief among men, while, as a 
crowning irony, the sweeper, who ranks 
but little higher than the dogs he looks 
after, is invariably called “ mehter,” or 
prince. The necessity of keeping a great 
number of servants, often wondered at by 
dwellers at home, is caused chiefly by the 
waste of time involved by caste prejudice. 
Instead of having one dinner hour for all, 
and one man to cook for all, there are 
few who are not obliged to cook for them- 
selves. The table servants cannot eat 
with the grooms, nor they with the coach- 
man, nor him with the sweeper. So each 
man has twice a day to light his own lit- 
tle fire, draw water from the well, and 
cook his own bowl of rice—a proceeding 
_ which wastes no amount of time. One 
servant we had was of the caste of oil- 
sellers, and he told us there was not one 
of our twenty-four other servants with 
whom he could eat bread, i.e., if the other 
cooked the food, and only one who could 
eat with him if he cooked. We asked 
him if this distinction had not its draw- 
backs. He merely replied that it was 
the custom—what could he do? He 
himself was the humble recipient of four 
thin rupees a month, shared doubtless by 
a wife and many dusky youugsters, and 
yet he would have cheerfully submitted 
to be whipped to death rather than eat 
—" that had been placed on our 
table. It is strange how uncomplainingly 
men wear the iron fetters forged by the 
great goddess custom. They may ridi- 
cule her with their lips, but they obey her 
in their lives, in curious contrast to the 
many zealots who worship with their lips 
a god whose precepts they persistently 
ignore. The table servants are men of 
infinite resources. Nothing daunts them. 
If you do not like the way a vegetable 
marrow is cooked, your man will say, 
“Your majesty has but to give the order 
and te-morrow it shall be made into 
French beans!” If they tell you there is 
beefsteak for dinner, you will ask, quite 
as a matter of course, “ What is it made 
of ?” when the answer will frequently be, 


“Of mutton, as no beef could be pro-} 


eured.” The want of beef was a misfort- 
une, but it could not be allowed to affect 
_ the menu. 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLION COLLIS- 
IONS DAILY. | 


Observations of falling stars have been 
used to determine roughly the average 
number of meteorites which attempt to 
pierce the earth’s atmosphere during 
each twenty-four hours. Dr. Schmidt, of 
Athens, from observations made during 
Seventeen years, found that the mean 
hourly number of luminous meteors vis- 
ible on a clear moonless night by one ob- 
Server was fourteen, taking the time of 
observation from midnight to 1 A.M. 

It has been further experimentally 
shown that a large group of observers 
who might include the whole horizon in 
their observations would see about six 
times as fhany as are visible to one eye. 
Professor H. A. Newton and others have 
calculated that, making all proper cor- 
rections, the number which might be vis- 
ible over the whole earth would be a lit- 


tle greater than 10,000 times as many as 


could be seen at one From this 
we gather that not less than 20,000,000 
luminous meteors fall upon our planet 
daily, each of which in a dark clear night 
would present us with the well-known 
phenomenon of a shooting-star. 

This number, however, by no means 
represents the total number of minute 
meteorites that enter our atinosphere, be- 
cause many entirely invisible to the naked 
eye are often seen in telescopes. It has 
been calculated that the number of me- 
teorites, if these were included, would be 
increased at least twenty-fold; this would 
give us 400,000,000 of meteorites falling 
in the earth’s daily.—[J. 
Norman Lockyer, in Harper’s Magazine 
for March. | 


JACK FROST’S HERBARIUM. 


In Florida, where ice is so desirable for 
cooling food and drink, it is not naturally 


formed, and so must be made. I visited 
an ice factory. They have twenty tons of 
ice forming here all the time. They lift 


a tank every thirty minutes, take out the 
ice, refill the tank with water and replace 
it. The freezing takes forty-eight hours. 
The tank they have just emptied will be 
filled soon, and a new block of ice will be 
taken from it on “ the day after to-mor- 
row.” Now, it seems that this freezing 
takes place so gently that a spray of roses 
may be put into a tank of water and frozen 
into the mass of ice without stirring a 
ae from its place. There it lies em- 

dded, in all its beauty of form and color 
—a marvelous thing, I think. The ice- 
makers like to perform this experiment, 
as it shows the clearness of their ice ; and 
pride is taken in freezing pieces of un- 
usual beauty and transparency. A deli- 
cate spray of flowers, a cluster of ripe 
fruit, or a brilliant-colored fish are favor- 
its subjects. Exhibitions of such freezings 
are occasionally made at fairs, and a par- 
ticularly beautiful or interesting piece 
makes a very attractive gift for a birth- 
day or for Christmas. What a pretty way 
to preserve objects! I would like a col- 
lection of Florida specimens so preserved. 
No dried-out herbarium specimens ; no 
faded and distorted alcoholic prepara- 
tions ; no unnatural taxidermist mounts, 
but everything in its natural color, its 
perfect outline, its living beauty. Here, 
a clear little block with a chameleon ; 
here, a larger one with a coiled rattle- 
snake ; there a young alligator, a cluster 
of grape fruit or oranges, a spray of 
flowers, or a series of forest leaves. But, 
alas! such a collection would not last a 
single week.—[St. Nicholas. 


—A certain Baptist invited to a mag- 
nificent feast entered the room where 
the food was displayed, and, noticing 
upon the well-laden tables a dish which 
he did not relish, immediately slammed 
the door and went out into the dark. 
Hic fabula docet that a subscriber who 
stops his copy of the “ Standard ” because 
one article- did not please him makes a 
fool—ish example of himself.—[Chicago 
Standard. 


WHAT WE SING. 


‘‘Arma Virumque Cano,” said Virgil ; but 
in a more practical vein, ‘*‘ We sing the virtues 
of Compound Oxygen.”’ 

In these instances we sing by proxy; our 
patients are the proxies : 


PortTAGE, Wis., January 30, 1888. 

‘* My wife has been taking your Compound 
Oxygen for over two years for consumption, 
and has derived much benefit from it ; in fact, 
I think she would have died long ago but 
for it.”’ H. D. JAmgs. 


pril 9, 

‘*T have used your Compound Oxygen treat- 
ment. My lungs hold double the amount of 
air they did at the time I first tried it. 
know your agent is all you claim for it.”’ 

N. K. 


S. C., March 24, 1888. 
‘*T believe I owe my life to your treatment.” 
Cuas. L. WITHERSPOON. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, ne ia; all 
chrenic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of ¢ e, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Phila., Pa. ; or 331 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Cal 


“A Priceless Blessing,” 
NICBIESS DieSSINE, 

YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 

is the best remedy for Croup, 

Whooping Cough, Hoarseness, and all 
the sudden Throat and Lung Troubles 
to which young people are subject. 
Keep this medicine in the house. Hon. 
C. Edwards Lester, late U. S. Consul to 
Italy, and author of various popular 
works, writes:— | 

‘‘With all sorts of exposure, in all 
sorts of climates, I have never, to this 
day, had any cold nor any affection of 
the throat or lungs which did not yield 
to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral within 24 
hours. Of course I have never allowed 
myself to be without this remedy in all 
Iny voyages and travels. Under my 
own observation, it has given relief toa 
vast number of persons ; while in acute 
cases of pulmonary inflammation, such 
as croup and diphtheria in children, life 
has been preserved through its effects. 
I recommend its use in light and fre- 
quent doses. Properly administered, 
in accordance with your directions, it is 
a priceless blessing in any house.” 


Aver's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


higher in price, but of unrivaled quality 


cour 
ADE MARK 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM Tr 
FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send 10 cents with 10 names of 
vegetable wers, and re- 


SEEDS 4 pockets garden 
FREE! "wt WAIT, Newburgh, N.Y. 


Root Grafts—Everything! Nolarg- 
er stock in U. 8. No better, no 
cheaper. Pike Co. Nurseries, 
Louisiana, Mo. 


MANUAL OF 


RAY TOOUBLE CUNFLOWER 
| ILVER & 


White or 
ordering will state in what 


PETER HE 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Aimost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites combined with the 
Fattening and Strengthening qualities of 
Cod Liver Oil, the Potency of both temg 
largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
Wasting in Children. 

Scrofulous Affections. 

Anzmia and Debility. 

Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat. and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH,anda WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


PHSTOGRAPH Y 


{ With our complete equipments, is a 
| 
\J 


paying business, and as a recreation, 
s both instructive and exhilarating. 
No previous knowledge of ge raphy 
necessary. Process simple and sure. 
$50 per week easily made. Send 2c. for 
18 page illustrated book, w:th full par- 
ticeulars and sample photes. Address 
SCHULTZE PHOTO 


m5 Chatham Sq., New York. (Box EE), 


PARKER’S 
FAIR BALSAM 


| and beautifies the hair, 


~ 


Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
aNever Fa.ls to Restore Gra 
Hair t> its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Pandrnff and hair falling 

59c. and £1.00 at Drugvista, 


= 


THE SATIN FLOWER 


Is a new variety of MAR- 
VELOUS BEAUTY, and 
bl.oms in 4 or & weeks 


A 
| a solid pyramid of bloom 
» as shown in the cut, the 
flowers being so large and 
numerous astocomplete- 
ly HIDE LEAVES and 
branches. Blossoms are 
of the most delicate and 
beautiful color, shining 
like satin. Seed can be 
planted at once in pots 
making most charming 
AS pot flowers, or it can be 
: sown in the garden in 
a In either case it will bloom in about 4 weeks 
and make a most beautiful show. For only 10 cts. 
I will mail a paper of seed, together with my slogent 
Catalogue and a new Everlasting Flower FREE. 
Catalogue will not be sent unless asked for 
as you may already sess it. Our Mag- 
nificent Illustrated Catal for 1889 is 
the finest ever issued. Profusely illustrated with 
fine cuts and colored plates. Init is offered all sorts 
of G EED 


u an 4 
BULBS, PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, Ete. 
Look to it for many GRAND NOVELTIES nev- 
er before offered. Price 10 cents per copy. None 
sent free except to those who order the above Satin 
Flower Seed. Send at once as this offer will 


t in, Address 
JOHN CHILDS, Floral Park,N. ¥. 


MOLES TESTED SEEDQ 


COLE’S ILLUS. GARDEN AN- 
AL, Free. Containing the Latest 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Garden, Farm 


and Flower Seeds. Gardeners should have it 
before purchasing. Lowest Prices. tocks 
ure and esh. & BRO., 


Address COLE 
eedsamen, PELLA, IOWA. 


YTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden Guide ever published. It is 
really a book of 140 pages, size 9 x 11 
inches, contains ‘hree colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Vegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions “‘ How to grow them,” by 


This manual we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps). To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the manual, we will 
at the same time send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the followin 
Splendid Novelties, most of whic 
are now offered for the first time, and the 
ware of either of which is 25 cts.: 


35 Cortlandt St., 


g NEW YORK. 


4 
) 
from the time of sowing 
Imagen, 
| 
Z 
33333 
pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean,or one 
/ pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or Sne pkt. 
Giant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet Triumph Aster,or one pkt. Sunflower “Silver and Gold,” é 
(sce illustration,) or one plant of the climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one — of the | 
White Moonflower, or one Bermuda Easter Lily, or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, , 
ing Rose—on the distinct understanding, however, that those 
Nt they saw this advertisement. 


